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New SERIES Vor. XXVIII. No.4  Ocroser 1947 


SOME THOUGHTS ON 
TRANSLATIONS OF THE BIBLE 


HIS is an age of new translations of the Bible. The present 
Holy Father in his Encyclical Divino gfflante Spiritu of 1943 
has specially encouraged them, and such enterprises were 
already commended earlier in the same year by the Biblical 
Commission. In recent years we have had four new Catholic 
versions of the New Testament in English: the Westminster 
Version in 1913-35 (to be published this year in one volume), 
Fr Spencer’s in America in 1937, the American Revision of 
Challoner in 194.1, and Mgr Knox’s version in 1944-45. Among 
non-Catholics, a new translation of the whole Bible appeared 
in America in 1939, the New Testament in Basic English was 
published in 1941, and in 1946 the Protestants of America 
produced a revised standard text of the New Testament, the 
Church of Scotland are preparing one, and last year Dr Wand, 
the Bishop of London, published in England his very impor- 
tant “‘Paraphrase”’ of the Epistles, in which the idiom is entirely 
modern. At an earlier period appeared the “modern speech 
versions” of Dr Weymouth in 1902, the Free Church Twen- 
tieth Century New Testament in 1904, and Dr. Moffatt’s in 1913. 
It would not be amiss therefore to consider the principles of 
the translators, and when possible to examine the apologias 
that they may have made of their own methods. (I am thinking 
. chiefly of the Catholic versions.) It may be that in this way 
some less-known ideas may emerge and contribute usefully to 
the often-heard discussion on ‘‘What do you think of this or 
that new translation?” 

The Literal Translation. St Jerome held that “‘sensum non 
verba” was a principle in translation (Ep. lxxiv), but with the 
very important reservation that “‘in Scripture, lest we miss the 
sense, we must keep the very words” (quoted in Rheims Pre- 
face), for in Scripture “‘the very order of the words is a mys- 
terium” (Ep. lvii). Yet it is obvious that the order cannot always 
be followed, and St Jerome wrote that now and then (interdum) 

Vol. xxviii 217 Q 
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he has “preserved the truth of the sense rather than the order 
of the words” (Ep. cxii), lest “by following the syllables we 
lose the meaning” (Ep. cvi). The ideal of literal translation is 
strongly upheld by the Rheims translators of 1582. In their 
Preface they write : 


. . . continually keeping ourselves as near as it is possible to our 
text and to the very words and phrases which by long use are 
made venerable . . . We are very precise and religious in follow- 
ing our copy, the old vulgar approved Latin: not only in sense, 
which we hope we always do, but sometimes in the very words 
also and phrases, which may seem to the vulgar reader and to 
common English ears, not yet acquainted therewith, rudeness 
or ignorance, but to the discreet reader that deeply weigheth 
and considereth the importance of sacred words and specches, 
and how easily the voluntary translator may miss the true sense 
of the Holy Ghost, we doubt not but that our consideration and 
doing therein shall seem reasonable and necessary; yea, and 
that all sorts of Catholic readers will in short time think that 
familiar, which at the first may seem strange, and will esteem 
it more when they shall otherwise be taught to understand it, 
than if it were the common known English. 


Herein lies an important principle: for the Rheims trans- 
lators it is not the Bible that must be brought down to common 
English, but it is common English that must be enlarged to 
understand the Bible. It is said that in point of fact many 
Rhemish words found their way into the Authorized Version 
and so into current English, so that in a way their contention 
has been justified, and would have been more so had a Catholic 
version become as well known as was the Authorized. 

Dr Witham, in the Preface to his revision of Rheims (1730) 
lays down a further very interesting principle : 


It must needs be owned that many places in the Holy Scrip- 
tures are obscure and hard to be understood, dvovdyra, says 
S. Peter (2 Ep. iii, 16). They must be obscure in a literal trans- 
lation, as they are in the Original. . . . Nor is it lawful . . . to 
make any alterations or additions, that are not contained in the 
literal sense of the text. . . . 1 am by no means for changing that 
simplicity of style, and that plain manner of relating and ex- 
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pressing these Divine Truths, in which the sacred writers, in- 
spired by the Holy Ghost, have delivered to us these oracles of 
the word of God. 


For Dr Witham, then, an obscurity in the original should 
remain obscure in the translation. Surely this principle appears 
in the traditional Breviary Psalms: obscure texts, such as 
““Postea acceleraverunt” (15.4), ““Priusquam intelligerent spinae 
vestrae rhamnum”’ (57.10), etc., usually point to an obscurity 
(to say the least) in the Hebrew. It may be asked whether a 
glib modern translation, unless read together with critical 
notes, is sufficiently fair to the obscurities of the “oracle of the 
word of God”. 

Hebraisms, etc. Just as St Jerome did not hesitate to preserve 
in his Latin text such Hebrew words as ‘““Amen” which appear 
as foreign words in the Greek text itself, and to transcribe 
Greek words such as ‘“‘Paraclete’’, ‘‘Presbyter”, ““Azymes’’, etc., 
so the Rheims translators not only preserved these and other 
Hebraisms such as the frequent use of “Behold”, but also on 
the same principle certain Latin words in English, which, they 
maintained, should in due course become technical or theo- 
logical words in English. A classic instance is ““He exinanited 
himself” in Phil. ii, 7. They defend their retention of these 
words 


because we cannot possibly attain to express these words fully in 
English, and we think it much better that the reader, staying at 
the difficulty of them, should take an occasion to look in the 
table following, or otherwise to ask the full meaning of them, 
than, by putting some usual English words that express them 
not, so to deceive the reader. 


Dr Witham gives his principle in this matter : 


I have also retained such phrases, and ways of speaking, 
which may be call’d either Hebraisms, or Grecisms, as taken 
from the Idioms of those languages, but yet may be well enough 
understood in English. 


This is a mitigation of the extreme position of Rheims, and 
the same line is taken by Dr Cornelius Nary, a learned Parish 
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Priest of Dublin, who published his version in 1718. He was 
the first “free-lance” translator since 1582 (i.e. independent of 
the Rheims version)—the Knox of his time. He wrote in his 
Preface : 


There are certain Words in the Scripture, which Use and 
Custom have in a manner consecrated, as Sabbath, Rabbi, 
Baptize, Scandalize, Synagogue, etc. These I have every where 
retained, tho’ they are neither Latin nor English, but Hebrew 
and Greek; because they are as well understood, even by Men 
of the meanest Capacity, as if they had been English. 


The translators of the New Latin Psalter have followed the 
same principle about Hebraisms that can be understood “sine 
majore difficultate”’. 

The ‘‘Modernized’’ Translation. Vernacular translations of 
course become “out of date”, and Dr Nary in 1718 already 
felt this acutely : 


We have no Catholick Translation of the Scripture in the 
English Tongue, but the Doway Bible, and the Rhemish Testa- 
ment, which have been done now more than an Hundred Years 
since; the Language whereof is so old, the Words in many 
Places so obsolete, the Orthography so bad, and the Translation 
so very literal, that in a number of Places it is unintelligible, and 
all over so grating to the Ears of such as are accustomed to speak, 
in a manner, another Language, that most People will not be at 
the Pains of reading them. . . . I have endeavoured to make this 
New Testament speak the English tongue now used, as near as 
the many Hebraisms wherewith it abounds, and which (in my 
Opinion) ought never to be altered, where they can be rendered 
so as to be intelligible, will allow. 


_Dr Witham says much the same in 1730: 


They (the Rheims translators) perhaps follow’d too scrupu- 
lously the Latin, even as to the placing of the words, but what 
chiefly makes that Edition seem so obscure at present, and 
scarce intelligible, is, the difference of the English tongue, as it 
was spoken at that time, and as it is now chang’d, and refin’d. 
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But Dr Nary claims his “modern” translation as essentially 
literal : “I have taken all the Care imaginable to keep as close 
to the Letter as the English will permit.” 

Our current Bibles are based on Dr Challoner’s 
“modernization” of Rheims and Douay, and the American 
Revision of 1941 claims that it 


retains as much as possible of the version it seeks to replace. And 
yet, in striving for expression that is modern, much of the 
general style of Challoner’s work has been improved upon. 


Yet there are modern examples where the archaic medium 
of “biblical English” is deliberately chosen by the translators, 
as being the best and most dignified medium for the translation 
of Scripture. The Westminster Version uses “biblical English” 
throughout, including archaic verb-forms (“‘hath”, etc.) though 
the vocabulary is frequently modern. Fr Spencer (not published 
until 1937, though most of the work was done between 1go1 and 
1913), and the American Revision of 1941 modernize the verb- 
forms, but retain a certain archaism of style. Fr Spencer died 
(in 1913) before he could write his own introduction, so his 
principles of translation are nowhere enunciated ; and the West- 
minster Version has no apologia of the kind so beloved of the 
earlier translators. Knox, apart from deliberately retaining the 
archaic prayer-forms of the Pater and Ave, keeps the solitary 


archaism of “‘thou”, a practice already strongly commended 
by Dr Witham : 


I am of the opinion of Monsr Godeau, the learned Bishop of 
Vence, who would not in his paraphrase change thou into you, 
even when the words are address’d to God himself. He says, that 
to speak to God by thou and thee, is to pay greater honour and 
veneration to the Grandeur and Majesty of God. 


Paraphrase. Dr Witham made his disapproval of paraphrase 
quite clear : 


The Authors of that (Rheims) translation are to be com- 
mended for their endeavours to give us a true, and literal trans- 
lation, and not a Paraphrase (as most of the French translations 
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seem to be). This liberty of Paraphrase, would indeed have 
render’d this laborious work much easier, but less exact, and 
with no small danger of mistaking, and misrepresenting the true 
sense of the Word of God. 


Contrast this with the jubilant welcome accorded by an 
American reviewer (in Orate Fratres for May 1947) to Mgr 
Knox’s new translation of the Psalms, just published in America : 


In it we find the Davidic poems robed in magnificent 
English ; one would have to be dull indeed to miss the literary 
polish, the powerful rhythms, the diction fresh, sonorous, 
vigorous. So long have we been starving in Douay’s pasture 
barren of literary beauty that we frisk about in Knox’s rich clover- 
fields like young cattle . . . (What he goes on to say we shall 
remark later.) 


A most important locus classicus for principles of the modern 
periphrastic translation is the gallant review of Mgr Knox’s 
New Testament (Sunday Times, 17 February, 1946) by Dr Wand 
(who had already published his Paraphrase in Australia in 


1943). Under the headline “‘A Good Translation” Dr Wand 
writes : 


The main object of a good translation is to produce in the 
mind of its readers the same effect as that which was produced 
by the original in the mind of those to whom the writing was 
first addressed. 

It must be confessed that some of our modern translators 
have been prevented from achieving this object by an over- 
meticulous attention to detail. They have been so overcome by 
the importance of their task and have been so afraid of minute 
inaccuracies that their version has become a mere transcription 
of the original rather than a piece of English literature. It may 


be said at once that Monsignor Knox successfully avoids this 
-danger. 


In his own preface to his Paraphrase of the Epistles, Dr 
Wand writes that many versions 


fail . . . because they strive after too literal an accuracy. The 
consequence is that they read like anything but a piece of Eng- 
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lish prose, and are apt to prove slightly repellent to any but the 
determined reader. I have tried to put the Epistles into the kind 
of language a Bishop might use. . . . The result may be called 
either a free translation or a close paraphrase. But as the aim is 
to reproduce the argument of each writer in a readable form 
rather than to repeat his phrases with verbal accuracy, perhaps 
“‘paraphrase”’ is the better term. 


Mgr Knox in his enchanting apologia (one of the main 
sources for his own principles), entitled “Some Reasons Why”, 
in THe CLercy Review for July 1945 (and anyone who has 
forgotten this article should re-read it), speaks of the 


complaint that I am too periphrastic. It is a vice which besets 
the translator; you interpret your original, necessarily, in a 
series of mental periphrases, and these must be reduced to 
plain language again when you put pen to paper—it is like 
coding and decoding. 


Later on in the same article, while defending the transla- 
tion “It is within their own knowledge” for “‘ipsi sciunt” in 
Acts xxii, 19 (a similar rendering for “‘vos scitis” in Acts xx, 19, 


disappeared in the final version), Mgr Knox lays down a prin- 
ciple of first importance : that sometimes the so-called literal 
translation is in fact inaccurate. At least it is inaccurate if it does 
not produce in modern English the effect that the original 
produces in Latin, Greek or Hebrew. This is exemplified in the 
above-mentioned case : 


The Latin for “you know’ is scitis, and the Latin for “‘they 
know’ is sciunt. But it isn’t scitis, it’s vos scitis; and it isn’t sciunt, 
it’s ipsi sciunt. St Luke, here, is not using Aramaic sources, and 
he must be credited with the intention of emphasizing his pro- 
nouns. In English there is no way of emphasizing a pronoun 
without the use of italics; and I am not going to use italics in 
my version. Therefore periphrasis is a necessity; you cannot 
translate your original without it; “you know” is an inaccurate 
translation. 


The contention therefore is that on occasion the periphrastic 
translation, or circumlocution, or even sometimes the whole 
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paraphrase, is actually more accurate than the literal transla- 
tion. This thesis is the answer to many of the remarks made 
about the Knox version, and is central to the author’s apologia. 

This principle of “‘sensum non verba” was of course already 
held by St Jerome (as we saw at the beginning), but he declined 
to use it in the translation of Scripture. 

A narrowing of the problem. The attitude of the different 
schools of biblical translation might be further defined by what 
would be their reactions to two vital questions : 


i. Is it licit for the translator to set up also as interpreter? 

ii. Is it legitimate to replace the biblical literary forms with 
those of the English language? (For instance, may the 
rugged magnificence of Hebrew poetry be represented 
by the refined periods of English verse, or the simple 
Greek narrative of the Gospels by the circumlocutions 
of everyday English, or the involved constructions of 
St Paul by the clipped style of modern prose?) 


To the first question, of course, the older translators would 
answer No : the “‘oracle of the word of God”’, when it is difficult 
or obscure, must remain so : this is part of the disposition of the 
Holy Spirit : let the sacred text by all means be elucidated by 
*‘Annotations” (a favourite word of the eighteenth century), 
but let the text remain God’s word pure and simple. The 
modern periphrastic translators would of course reply Yes : it is 
the duty of the translator to make the text intelligible, otherwise 
he is but a transcriber. It is assumed that the original was 
intelligible to the original readers, and the translator must 
make it so to the modern reader : he must interpret as he goes 
along. 

To the second question the literal translators would also 
answer No: the Bible, the word of God, stands in a literary 
class apart, and our everyday languages must be enriched by 
its very literary form in our own language (which has, of course, 
to a great extent happened already, especially in English) : the 
biblical text should not be represented in a form foreign to 
itself, which would be misrepresenting it. On the other hand, 
the periphrastic translators feel that the literary form of the 
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Bible as it stands is so utterly foreign to the literature of modern 
times, that unless it is rendered in modern literary form, it 
will remain simply unread. Dr Wand (in the aforesaid review) 
said that “‘the service performed by the new versions should be 
to stab the reader broad awake’”’. 

What we have called the “modernized” literal translations 
(such as the Westminster and the American Revision) take a 
middle way: the rendering is to be generally intelligible 
throughout, though difficult theological phrases are retained 
and the archaism and foreignness of the literary form is pre- 
served. 

The aforementioned American reviewer of Knox’s Psalms 


prolongs the metaphor of the rich cloverfields beyond where 
we left it, and asks a sharp question : 


. . . knee-deep in the luxuriant pasturage of literary excellence 
we hardly pause to lift our heads to view the field at large... . 
Is literary perfection the primary consideration in Bible trans- 
lation? For over two thousand years the constant, universal, 
primary aim has been to attain as close an approximation to the 
original inspired Word as vernacular idiom would permit... . 


Reverence and respect for the sacred text place fidelity above 
literary perfection. 


So, of course, in spite of the cloverfields, he is a “literal” man 
at heart all the time. 

Here a third and still more vital question might be added 
to the two at the beginning of this section : 

Are the translators striving to give us in our language the 
inspired Word of God as such; or are they simply setting out to 
put us in contact with the Revelation that God has made to 
us through the Bible? 

The literal translators would of course claim the first as 
their ideal, while the periphrastic translators and interpreters 
would emphasize the second (not to “fail because they strive 
after too literal an accuracy”’, as Dr Wand wrote, and bearing 
in mind Mgr Knox’s warning of the occasional inaccuracy of a 
literal translation for modern ears). 

The Uses of a Version. This brings us in conclusion (apart 
from two final notes) to the question of the audience. Mgr Knox 
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writes deliberately to catch the “casual reader”, adding “And 
how many readers, in these days, are not casual?” The Rheims 
translators wrote deliberately for the “discreet reader that 
deeply weigheth and considereth the importance of sacred 
words and speeches”. No one is going to deny that the “dis- 
creet reader” is rare nowdays, when thousands never read any- 
thing apart from the newspapers. These thousands need instruc- 
tion in their own vernacular, the only language they can 
understand. They cannot be expected to understand the Word 
of God as it stands, when even for scholars, as for St Peter, 
there are “things hard to be understood”. A modern para- 
phrase is then “our pedagogue in Christ”, either guiding us to 
the Word of God that is unknown, or elucidating to us its 
mysteries when it is familiar ; rather than a presentation of the 
Word itself. The Archbishop of Westminster in the preface to 
Mgr Knox’s version hopes that “‘the translation now offered 
will prove an added incentive to people in this country to 
read and study the New Testament”. 

It is interesting to notice that there is emphasis on the 
private reading of the modern versions. Dr Wand, with the 
almost colloquial idiom of his Paraphrase, never envisages 
liturgical reading ; he writes in his preface : 


The decay of the habit of Bible reading is widely deplored : 
this volume is a humble effort to restore it. But not after the old 
fashion, . . . an effort to encourage a different kind of Bible- 
reading, which will lead, not perhaps to close familiarity with 
favourite passages, but to knowledge of whole books. We need 
to grasp complete arguments, doctrines, schemes of salvation, 
not merely choice aphorisms or comforting texts. For this pur- 
pose we should read whole books of the Bible at a sitting, as we 
should read magazine articles or private communications. . . . 
At the Renaissance, when books were scarce and costly, people 

_ of all classes rushed to the churches to hear these letters read as 
soon as they had been translated into the English tongue. Now 
that books are cheap and plentiful, we ought to be at least as 
anxious to read them in our own homes. 


If by reading the modern paraphrase in our own homes we 
learned to grasp the arguments and doctrines, we should be 
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ready to understand the Word of God read at the altar. For 
many centuries the Church has made use of the Word in the 
liturgy in all its mysteriousness, even clothed in a language of 
mystery : this is her tradition. And we must be taught gradually 
to understand the mystery. The new versions are a contribution 
of inestimable value to that work in the modern world. 

And here I want to add two postscripta that would other- 
wise have interrupted the argument. 

Fresh Translation: v. Revision. There seems to be in the Church 
a tradition of unwillingness to accept easily a new translation. 
St Jerome’s work on the Gospels was principally a revision of 
an existing text, and everyone knows how his new translation 
of the Psalter was not admitted into the Vulgate Bible: our 
traditional Psalms are merely the result of his revision. There 
are about 23 different English texts of the New Testament (or 
at least of the Gospels) made by Catholics during the last 
365 years, and of these no less than 15 are ultimately based on 
the labours of the Rheims translators. Although the American 
version of 1941 is for practical purposes a new translation, yet 
it sets out to be a revision of the Challoner-Rheims text. The 
new translations are, from the Latin, Dr Nary (1718), Abp 
Kenrick (1849 in U.S.A.), Fr Spencer, O.P. (1898 also in 
U.S.A.), and Mgr Knox; from the Greek, Dr Lingard (1836 
Gospels only), Fr Spencer (again, 1901, and New Testament 
complete in 1937) and the Westminster Version. Of the older 
ones among these it is evident that they are less widely known 
than the texts based upon Rheims. In the Church of England 
it is the same: the Revised Version is but a revision of the 
Authorized, which in turn was largely based upon existing 
versions. 

A note on the Labour of Translation. Lest anyone should fail 
to realize the magnitude of the task. St Jerome worked at the 
Vulgate for over twenty years. The Rheims New Testament 
was also a “one-man job” and Gregory Martin (with Allen 
and Bristow as revisors) completed the work at lightning 
speed : it took him three years and five months; but it is sig- 
nificant that he died in middle life a few months after the 
publication of the version in 1582. Mgr Knox worked at his 
New Testament (according to the preface of the 1944 draft) 
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from 1939 to 1943, and has happily survived. The American 
Revision was the work of 27 scholars in five years, and the 
Westminster New Testament came out in parts in the course 
of 22 years (including one war-period), being the work of ten 
collaborators, each responsible for certain parts, under the 
general editorship of Fr Lattey and the late Fr Keating, S.J. 
Dr Nary in his preface, when remarking in a graceful manner 


upon his own “Insufficiency for so great an Undertaking”, 
adds : 


I have always before my Eyes the Answer which the learned 
Genebrard made to Henry the III. of France, who being desirous 
to have a good French Translation of the Bible, asked Genebrard, 
how much time would the finishing of such a Work take up, and 
what would be the Expence thereof? This great Man, who had 
thoroughly understood the Matter, and was very well apprized 
of the Difficulty of such an Undertaking, answered, That it would 
take up Thirty Years, that there should be Thirty Divines well read in 
the Oriental Languages employed in the Work, that no less than two 
hundred thousand Crowns would defray the Charges, and that after all 
he would not promise his Majesty that the Work should be free from all 
Manner of Imperfections. 


SEBASTIAN BuLLoucu, O.P. 


Note—Since I wrote the above, my attention has been called to an article on 
a cognate subject in the American review The Priest for May 947» by Mgr W.L. 
Newton, entitled ““The Future of our Bible in English.”—S.B 


WHAT IS THE 
SCOTTISH EPISCOPAL CHURCH? 


HE Scottish Episcopal Church apparently claims to be a 
continuation of the ancient Catholic Church in Scotland, 
and to be the same body as that which St Ninian and St 
Columba propagated in this country. So much so that in 1850, 
when the Catholic Hierarchy was restored in England, and 
there was an expectation (not actually fulfilled until 1878) 
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that the same was to be done in Scotland, one of the bishops of 
that Church issued a protest against this proposal of the 
“Bishop of Rome” “‘to intrude prelates of his own nomination 
into the Sees which we and our brethren now occupy”, an action 
which he stigmatized as “‘a high crime, violating the great law 
of unity, and rending the vesture of Christ”. It is therefore of 
some interest to investigate, by a sketch of the history of that 
body, the grounds on which this remarkable claim rests. 

In August 1560, the nobles of the “reforming” party, 
having with the aid of Queen Elizabeth possessed themselves of 
supreme power, summoned a parliament. It was an entirely 
illegal convention, because it met without the Queen’s writ. 
Nevertheless, it proceeded to the work, which the Reformers 
wished to carry out, of attempting to destroy the Catholic 
Church and setting up a new Protestant Church in its place. 
For this purpose John Knox and other prominent ministers of 
his persuasion were commanded to draw up a Confession of 
their faith, to be substituted for the ancient Catholic doctrines, 
which the Parliament proposed to abolish. 

This was accomplished in four days, and was, of course, a 
summary of what Knox had learnt from Calvin. It was adopted 
by Parliament as the standard of the new religion to be estab- 
lished in Scotland, and so it remained until it was superseded 
by the Westminster Confession in 1647. Then the work was 
completed by three Acts. The first of these abolished the juris- 
diction of the Pope; the second repealed all previous Acts in 
favour of the Catholic Church; the third made it illegal to say 
or hear Mass, the punishment for the first offence being con- 
fiscation of goods, for the second banishment from the realm, 
and for the third death. 

The ministry of the new Church was at first rather confused. 
There was no pretence of in any way continuing the Catholic 
priesthood. Ministers were appointed without any sort of or- 
dination. It was sufficient to have a “call” from some congrega- 
tion to be a preacher of the “Evangel”. Then there were super- 
intendents, who were appointed to supervise the ministers in 
the districts assigned to them. There were also some “bishops”’, 
who exercised in their dioceses very much the same powers as 
the superintendents did in other districts; but there seems to 
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have been at first no attempt at any sort of consecration. It is 
recorded that in the General Assembly of 1563 “commission 
was given to the Bishops of Galloway, Orkney and Caithness 
to plant churches within the bounds of their dioceses”. But 
none of these men had ever been consecrated, and therefore 
they were not bishops at all. 

None of the old Catholic bishops in Scotland became Pro- 
testant. It is sometimes stated that several did so, but this is 
incorrect. The only “bishops” who became Protestant were 
men who had been appointed to their Sees, but never conse- 
crated, and therefore were not bishops. Consequently there 
could be no question of any attempt to continue the old Hier- 
archy in the new Protestant Church, even if the men in power 
had desired to do so, which they certainly did not. 

Before long, however, somewhat more definite arrange- 
ments were made. At a convention at Leith in 1572, “in regard 
to archbishoprics and bishoprics, it was thought good, in con- 
sideration of the present state, that the names and titles of arch- 
bishoprics and bishoprics, and the boundaries of dioceses, 
should not be altered, but that the same should continue as 
before the Reformation of religion, at least until the King’s 
Majesty, or till the Parliament, should otherwise determine’. 
It was further decided “that archbishops and bishops should in 
the meantime have no further jurisdiction than superinten- 
dents”. This meant, of course, that they were in all things sub- 
ject to the General Assembly. 

Decisions were also taken as to how bishops should be 
*“‘created’’. A letter under the great seal was to be sent to the 
dean and chapter of the cathedral church, with the King’s 
license to proceed to an election, along with a recommendation 
of a person fit to be elected. If the chapter found this person 
duly qualified, they were to elect him. Otherwise, they were to 
request the King to make another nomination. When the elec- 
tion had been made, a letter under the great seal was to be 
directed to the archbishop of the province, or the “bishop to 
whom it appertained’’, requiring him to consecrate the bishop- 
elect. 

Here, then, we have provision made for some sort of 
consecration of bishops. But the fatal flaw in these proceedings 
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was that the consecrators had not themselves been consecrated. 
Therefore even the Episcopalians admit that, on their own 
principles, the persons consecrated at that time were not 
bishops at all. 

The more thorough-going reformers, however, objected to 
having bishops of any sort. And so the Assembly, which met at 
Dundee in 1580, formally condemned Episcopacy, as having 
“no sure warrant, authority or good ground out of the Book 
and Scriptures of God, but was brought in by the folly and 
corruption of men’s invention”. 

The King, however, continued to appoint bishops, and so 
the struggle between the supporters of Episcopacy and those 
who favoured the Presbyterian system went on. In 1592 an 
Act of Parliament was passed, which withdrew all ecclesiastical 
powers from the bishops, leaving them only their civil rights. 

But in 1610 the tide turned in favour of Episcopacy. Through 
the influence of the King, quite openly used, a majority of those 
who favoured Episcopacy were returned to the General Assem- 
bly, which met in that year. And so this assembly restored 
Episcopal government to the Church. This, however, was not 
enough to satisfy the King. He was anxious that the bishops 
should receive proper consecration, that is to say such consecra- 
tion as he, and those who agreed with him, thought proper. It 
was therefore arranged that three of the Scottish bishops-elect 
should be summoned to London to be consecrated by bishops 
of the Church of England. This was duly done, and the Arch- 
bishop-elect of Glasgow, and the Bishops-elect of Brechin and 
Galloway, were consecrated in the chapel of London House by 
the Bishops of London, Ely, Rochester and Worcester. 

Opinion among the ministers was divided. Some were 
definitely in favour of Episcopacy, although many of them did 
not consider it really necessary, but merely desirable, as being 
most in accordance with the practice of the primitive Church. 
A large party was decidedly opposed to it, considering it “super- 
stitious and antichristian’’, while others, although they did not 
like it, were willing to submit. As to the laity, they were for the 
most part entirely indifferent. It made no difference to them 
whether the Church was governed by bishops or by presby- 
teries. They quietly acquiesced. 
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The attitude of the people, however, was quite different in 
1637, when King Charles I, by royal proclamation, ordered the 
use of the new service book, which had been drawn up, on the 
model of the English Book of Common Prayer, by two of the 
Scottish bishops, and revised by Archbishop Laud and two 
other English bishops. Methods of Church government did not 
interest the people much, but a form of service, in which they 
were obliged to join, touched them very closely. As soon as the 
book began to be read, there were violent disturbances and 
tumults in many of the churches, beginning with the riot in St 
Giles’, Edinburgh, when the famous Jenny Geddes threw her 
stool at the minister’s head. These were followed by protests 
and petitions from all over the country. 

It was not so much, however, the character of the book that 
stirred up this opposition, as the manner in which it had been 
thrust upon the people by the will of the King, without any 
authorization from the General Assembly or the Scottish Par- 
liament. The order to use the book was regarded, not only as 
an abuse of the royal authority, but—what was far worse—as a 
dictation from England, the “‘auld enemy”. This was what 
roused the patriotism of the people to fury. It was from this 
time that throughout the whole of the Lowlands, south and 
east of the Grampians, the Presbyterian Church became really 
popular. As Hill Burton says, “‘the Presbyterian standards made 
more progress during these three years (1636-1638) than they 
had made in the previous seventy’’. 

There was also a strong party among the nobility, who 
were ready to become leaders of the people in their revolt. For 
not only were they opposed to dictation from London, but they 
had already been alarmed by rumours of the impending revo- 
cation of the Church lands. As greed for Church lands had 
made their fathers Protestants, so now the fear of losing the 
spoils made the sons enthusiastic Presbyterians. 

The result of all this was the “National Covenant”, drawn 
up in 1638, and eagerly adopted and signed by multitudes of 
people throughout the country, except in the north and north- 
west, where the great majority were still Catholics. By this 
Covenant the signatories bound themselves “to defend the true 
Reformed Religion, and to forbear the practice of all novations 
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and corruptions in the worship or government of the Church, 
until the same should be approved in a free assembly and 
parliament’. 

The general feeling is well illustrated by a letter written by 
Robert Baillie to Dr Strang, Principal of Glasgow University, 
to persuade him to sign the Covenant. “Our main fear,” he 
wrote, “is to have our religion lost, our throats cut, our poor 
country made an English province to be disposed upon for ever 
hereafter at the will of a Bishop of Canterbury.” 

A General Assembly, which met at Glasgow in 1638, con- 
demned Episcopacy and the Book of Common Prayer, deposed 
all the bishops, and excommunicated some. Both sides now 
prepared for war. The Covenanters, as the supporters of the 
National Covenant were now called, raised an army, and 
Charles advanced with his army to Berwick. In 1641, however, 
the King gave way, made an agreement with the Covenanters, 
came to Scotland, and attended Presbyterian worship. Thus 
Presbyterianism was accepted as the national religion, the only 
dissenters being the Catholics. 

And so it remained, although considerably disturbed by 
Cromwell, until the Restoration of Charles II in 1660. Then 
again Episcopacy was introduced by the King. On 14 August, 
1661, Charles sent a letter to the Privy Council, declaring that 
“on account of the unsuitableness of the late form of eccle- 
siastical polity to the monarchical estate, and of the violence 
done during the troubles to the royal prerogative . . . it was his 
resolution to restore the Church to its right government by 
bishops”. 

The only surviving bishop of the 1610 line was Sydserf of 
Galloway, who was translated to Orkney. To fill up the other 
Sees recourse was again had to England. Four bishops were 
chosen by the King and Council, and summoned to London, 
where they were consecrated by the Bishops of London, Wor- 
cester, Carlisle and Llandaff. They then returned to Scotland 
and consecrated the bishops who had been nominated for the 
other Sees. 

In 1662 this was confirmed by an Act of Parliament, which 
declared that “the ordering of the external polity of the Church 
belonged to His Majesty as an inherent right of the crown, and 

Vol. xxviii R 
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therefore the ancient government of the Church by archbishops 
and bishops was restored’. Then a further Act ordered that all 
ministers admitted since 1649 were to obtain presentation from 
the patrons and collation from the bishops. Many refused to do 
this, and resigned or were deposed. Severe measures were taken 
to enforce conformity. Fines were imposed on those who dis- 
obeyed, and soldiers were quartered on the people in districts 
where resistance was threatened. An insurrection in the west 
was forcibly suppressed, and many prisoners were executed. 
But this merely stimulated the zeal of the Covenanters, and field 
preachings became more and more common, although they 
were continually harassed by the soldiers sent to suppress them. 

Meanwhile, however, the hated Prayer Book was not re- 
introduced. In forms of worship there was little difference 
between that of the established Church and those who refused 
to conform to it. Remembering what had happened in the 
reign of Charles I, the bishops were afraid to propose any 
change. 

So things went on until the Revolution of 1689, when James 
VII fled, and William and Mary were brought in. The bishops 
refused to acknowledge the new sovereigns, and remained faith- 
ful to James, as did many also of the ministers. This gave those 
who were attached to Presbyterianism their chance. An Act 
was passed abolishing “Prelacy’’, and it was declared that the 
King and Queen, with the consent of Parliament, would settle 
in the Scottish Kingdom “that Church government which was 
most agreeable to the inclinations of the people”. Another Act 
restored to their benefices the ministers who had been deprived 
for not conforming to Prelacy, and the present incumbents 
were ordered to remove from their manses. No difference was 
made between those who had and those who had not taken 
the oath to William and Mary. And a third Act approved the 
Westminster Confession, and established the Presbyterian form 
of Church government. : 

From this time dates the complete ecclesiastical separation 
between the supporters of Episcopacy and those who adhered 
to Presbyterianism. Up to this time there had not been two 
distinct Churches, of which sometimes one had been established 
and sometimes the other. Since 1560 there had been one, and 
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only one, Protestant Church in Scotland. Within that Church 
there had been two parties, who were divided in opinion as to 
the correct form of Church government, one favouring the 
Presbyterian form and the other Episcopacy; but they had 
never formed two separate bodies. It had been the policy of 
each party, when it came into power, to propitiate the other 
party as far as possible, and so secure uniformity. After 1638 
the greater number of the deposed Episcopal clergy joined in 
worship with the Presbyterians then established, and after the 
Restoration most of the Presbyterians, including the ministers, 
continued to attend the parish churches, although they were 
now in the hands of Episcopalians. 

Now, however, events had made the two parties irrecon- 
cilable. No effort was made by the Presbyterian authorities to 
conciliate the Episcopalian clergy. They were rather deter- 
mined to exclude them. King William, indeed, did attempt a 
compromise. He proposed that those Episcopal ministers, who 
were willing to take the oath of allegiance, and who would sub- 
mit to Presbyterian government without formally renouncing 
their Episcopalian convictions, and would accept the West- 
minster Confession merely as a bond of peace, should be 
allowed to join the Establishment. And many of the Episco- 
palian ministers were willing to do this. Indeed, at a meeting 
of the ministers of the diocese of Aberdeen it was formally agreed 
to apply to the General Assembly to be admitted on these 
terms. But the application was not accepted by the Assembly. 
Consequently the supporters of Episcopacy from that time be- 
came an entirely separate body. This is the real beginning of the 
Scottish Episcopal Church. 

It is remarkable that in all this long struggle between Pres- 
byterianism and Episcopacy the question of doctrine, which we 
might have thought that the contending parties would have 
considered more important than forms of Church government, 
was hardly raised at all. Until 1647 the Confession of Faith 
composed by John Knox and his friends, and adopted by the 
Parliament of 1560, remained the only standard of doctrine for 
the established Church, whether it was governed by bishops or 
presbyteries. Then, as we have seen, in agreement with the 
English Puritans, the General Assembly adopted the West- 
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minster Confession. The latter ceased to have any authority 
after 1662, when the Acts which imposed it were repealed. But 
there was no repeal of the Act of 1560, and therefore John 
Knox’s Confession presumably remained in force. In any case 
there was no other standard of doctrine. 

After the Revolution of 1689, when the Episcopal Church 
came into being as a separate body, it had for a long time no 
standard of faith except the creeds in the Book of Common 
Prayer, when that began to be used. There was nothing more 
definite until 1804, when the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church 
of England were adopted as “‘the public test or standard of the 
religious principles of our Church”, 

This sketch of the origin of the Scottish Episcopal Church 
contains nothing but incontrovertible historical facts, as given 
by all reputable historians, including the Episcopalian George 
Grub, author of an Ecclesiastical History of Scotland. 

The question remains: In what sense is this body a con- 
tinuation, as it apparently claims to be, of the ancient Catholic 
Church in Scotland? The claim of the Church of England to 
be a continuation of the ancient Catholic Church of that coun- 
try, although it will not bear examination, has a certain super- 
ficial plausibility. The Scottish Episcopal Church has not even 
that. Its present hierarchy certainly cannot claim any sort of 
continuity with the ancient Catholic hierarchy. It was derived 
from the Church of England in 1661. (Incidentally, therefore, 
its Orders have no more validity than any other Anglican Or- 
ders.) But as a body with a recognizable existence the Scottish 
Episcopal Church dates from 1689, when it was formed by those 
who were then driven out of the Church of Scotland. 

The claim becomes still more difficult to maintain, when one 
looks at such districts as those around Morar and Arisaig, 
Glenlivat, Strathglass and Lochaber, or islands like Barra and 
South Uist, where the ancient Catholic Church has never died. 
The people in those parts have undoubtedly belonged to the 
same Church since the time of St Columba, and that Church 
certainly does not recognize the Episcopalians as belonging to 
it. The position is well illustrated by a remark made to a friend 
of the present writer by a Catholic in Keith, another ancient 
stronghold of the Faith. ““We are not worrying,” he said, “about 
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the Reformation or anything else. For us the Reformation 
never happened. We are just the Catholic Church in Scotland 
continuing.” How do the Episcopalians deal with that? In 
other words, which are the true descendants of the old Catholics 
of Scotland—the people of Morar, Strathglass, Barra, and 
those other districts, whose Church and Faith have never 
changed, or the Episcopalians, whose Church began in 1689? 


G. J. MacGILiivray 


CARDINAL VAUGHAN AS EDUCATOR 


ERBERT CARDINAL VAUGHAN was well served by 
his biographer, J. G. Snead-Cox, whose work possesses 
many fine qualities and leaves the reader with the impression 
that both the Cardinal and his biographer were great Christian 
gentlemen.! In two chapters of the biography—‘‘The Founding 
of St Bede’s” and “‘The Education of the Layman”—we are 


given some insight into the ideas of the Cardinal on different 
aspects of education. It is not the purpose of this essay to correct 
what is written there, but to underline some of the ideas and 
to add one or two items from other sources. 

The more one studies the work and writings of Cardinal 
Vaughan the more one realizes the nobility, the power, and 
the amplitude of his mind and outlook. Grafted on to the racy, 
native, aristocratic stock of his family inheritance, there was the 
fine, flowering plant of a Catholic education and culture, inter- 
national, cosmopolitan, even universal in some of its aspects. 
For though he was in many ways stamped by his origin as the 
son of recusant squires, yet by his education and experience he 
early ceased to have a restricted and merely English outlook. 
He was alive to what was happening in Europe and America, 
and his heart went out to the many remote lands of the earth 
where paganism still triumphed. He could not think little; he 
could only plan in the grand manner. And so also in education. 

1]. G. Snead-Cox: The Life of Cardinal Vaughan, London, 1910. 
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Typical of this great man are some of the sentiments he 
expressed when he was preparing to found a “Catholic Commer- 
cial College’ (later called St Bede’s Manchester College). “I 
wish to provide for the children of my own flock in the first 
place, but at the same time I cannot fail to bear in mind that 
a Bishop ought, as St Alphonsus somewhere says, to be interested 
in, and to work for, objects which extend far beyond his own 
diocese. He who is of the Apostolic line ought to have the uni- 
versal spirit of an apostle.” His idea was that Catholics from 
all parts of America, Australia and Europe often sent their 
sons to England for training in commerce, and either failed to 
get satisfaction at the Catholic colleges of a classical type, or 
endangered their faith elsewhere. ““Considering the beneficent 
mission of the Church to the whole world, it has always seemed 
to me that we ought to make a provision in Manchester to 
meet the general want.” Like the Church of Rome described 
by Ignatius, Manchester was to be universo coetut caritatis 
praesidens. 

The first prospectus for the Cardinal’s Manchester College, 
issued in 1876, shows how much the Cardinal was determined 
to be a pioneer and to set up a different type of institution from 
those already familiar to the Catholic body in England. “‘Whilst 
there exist in England many excellent Catholic Colleges, whose 
system of education is based mainly upon the classical and dead 
languages, the want is increasingly felt of a College which should 
afford a more direct and practical preparation for the Civil 
Service, and such professions as must be entered at an early 
age, by concentrating the attention of its scholars upon modern 
languages and the more useful branches of science.” 

In an ensuing paragraph, classical studies are set aside as 
being no longer suited to present needs: “The new order of 
circumstance in modern life requires a new provision in educa- 
tion. Experience daily proves that a considerable number of 
Catholic youth, whose social position rightly entitles them to a 
polite, refined, and liberal education, are no longer able to 
devote those years to the study of Greek and Latin literature 
which are essential to obtain a real mastery of this branch of 
learning.” 


1 Op. cit., Vol. I, p. 316. 
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Following the Platonic idea that youth should be allowed 
to contemplate things of beauty, the Cardinal decided to build 
his new College in as noble and as beautiful a style as his 
funds would permit. He began by purchasing the great hall of 
the Manchester Aquarium with its magnificent timbered roof, 
and then built against it a Florentine palazzo in red terra-cotta, 
planned in an ample and spacious way, and paved with mosaic. 
It might well be asked if after our seventy years of progress a 
like venture could be attempted anywhere in England today. 

For the staffing of his College the Cardinal had from the 
first decided to call upon his own priests and upon gifted lay- 
men, whether English or foreign. Partly because of his desire 
to exercise direct control of the new foundation, and partly 
because he wished the College to be a means of helping to 
form a clergy colto e civile, he did not ask for the assistance of 
any religious order. St Bede’s College was to be a Bishop’s 
College, and certainly during the time of Bishop Vaughan it 
was the Bishop’s very own in every detail. The effect of the 
Bishop’s continual presence and of his powerful personality on 
both Staff and boys must have been considerable. The late 
Dr. Casartelli has set down some of his impressions on this 
subject : 


“The characteristic note of his relation to the College was 
his intense personal, minute interest in all that concerned the 
new school, even down to the smallest details. A large part of 
the actual system, the customs, the routine of the College life 
is directly owing to Bishop Vaughan. For instance, the custom 
of the Rector and Staff taking their meals in the Refectory in 
common with the boys was one introduced and emphatically 
insisted on by him. Dr. Vaughan from the beginning insisted 
upon our taking all our meals together with our pupils. ... When 
at home, His Lordship always took his.meals with us; and what 
is more, he insisted on presiding and carving, saying he was 
the Admiral and the Rector was the Captain of the flagship.” 


The Cardinal wrote in one of his letters that Manchester is 
“essentially commercial and practical’. He himself, without 
being commercial, was business-like and practical. In spite of 
his episcopal dignity he was not afraid of teaching practical 
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hard work by his own example. Bishop Casartelli writes: “I 
can still see him up on a ladder in the first room set apart for 
a chapel . . . hammer in hand, nailing up tapestry behind the 
space where the altar was to be; or, armed with a crowbar, 
opening large boxes at the front-door containing handsome 
gifts he had bought or procured for the adornment of his 
College.” 

The Cardinal actually set down in writing some seventy 
years ago the principles which he wished to impress upon both 
Superiors and students in the task of character-formation. 
These lines are worthy of the great educator who wrote them, 
and they are equally worthy of consideration and study on the 


part of all who are engaged in the work of education. We 
quote : 


“In every good and efficient house of education, the chief 
care of Superiors must ever be to form the character of the boys 
confided to their charge. . . . Character is power in a much 
higher and wider sense than either wealth or genius. It con- 
stitutes in itself the highest rank a man can attain. It becomes 
the crown and the glory of every career and profession. Without 
it a man may be intelligent, learned, rich, titled—he can never 
be noble. . . . The development and instruction of the intellec- 
tual faculties is no doubt an essential part of education, but it 
is a far less important and a less critical part of it than the 
formation of character. 

“The Superiors of a College have, therefore, nothing more 
closely at heart than to plant deeply in the minds and hearts 
of their scholars—and then to nurture and strengthen within 
them the principles that form a just, upright, truthful, candid, 
generous character. These principles are rooted in the laws of 
Christian honour and religion. The lesson that conduct should 
be based on principle, not upon humour, caprice, pleasure, or 
an unworthy self-interest, cannot be taught too early in life, or 
too frequently insisted upon and illustrated by those engaged 
in education. A high sense of honour and a clear. religious 
sense of duty are the mainsprings of true nobility.” 


In addition to the development of a character becoming a 
Christian gentleman, the Cardinal was anxious to secure the 
1 Baeda, St Bede’s College, Manchester, New Series, Vol, I, p. 5 (1910), 
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formation of what he calls “‘business habits”, but which some 
might prefer to call habits of self-control and diligence, for the 
Cardinal had not merely some commercial end in view. He 
wrote : “The Gospel as well as common sense teaches that self- 
control, work, determination, perseverance, and cheerfulness 
are among the ordinary moral conditions of success.” If a youth 
is studying for a business career, it is not just with the purpose 
of making money for himself, and if the Cardinal is helping 
him in such a career, it is not just for the sake of worldly gain. 
The Cardinal’s idea is that by such a career a young man will 
be able to make ample provision for his family, rise several 
steps upon the social ladder, serve his country, and gather 
together considerable resources whereby he may be enabled to 
perform great works of mercy and charity, to the honour of 
God and the salvation of souls. With this end in view, the Car- 
dinal recommends punctuality, exactness, thrift, and diligence 
with such homely proverbs as “‘Diligence is the mother of good 
luck”—‘‘No pains, no gains”—‘‘No sweat, no sweet”. 

There is so much about the great Cardinal that is bold, 
striking, adventurous, and outstanding, that we cannot be sur- 
prised at his original and courageous attempt to teach modern 
languages in a new style and at the same time to promote 
greater amity and understanding among nations—this was by 
his foundation of St Bede’s on the Rhine in the autumn of 1886, 
only ten years after his earlier foundation in Manchester. The 
palace of the Metternich family in Bonn was purchased as the 
home of this new experiment. Here English boys were to be 
given the opportunity of pursuing German and other studies 
in an atmosphere that would not be entirely foreign, and at the 
same time a few German students were to be accepted lest the 
house should remain too exclusively English. 

The following account of St Bede’s on the Rhine is taken 
from an autograph letter of Cardinal Vaughan written at the 
Metternicher Hof, Bonn, about 1887 : 


**As to exercise, éven in the winter, there are three walks 
into the country every week, Wednesday, Saturday, and Sunday, 
which are half holidays. When the ice bears, all the boys who 
wish to, go to skate. Moreover we have a large field, at about 
15 or 20 minutes walk from the College, where they play football 
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when they wish, and where in spring and summer they will have 
cricket, also if they wish. . . . The bigger boys have had several 
games with the Gymnasium lads. 

‘As to games at home, the very first thing I did on my arrival 
was to send for an architect to build a ball and racket court, 
and for other persons to remove shrubs, lay out a lawn tennis 
and prepare for a second tennis court on hard ground. I then 
bought a billiard table and have since purchased chess, draughts, 
and other games. I have had a list prepared of illustrated and 
other German periodicals—and these I hope will soon be within 
reach. In the spring and summer the boys are to have boating, 
on certain conditions and restrictions to provide against danger 
of drowning. 

“IT am a little amused at your impression that I am unfavour- 
able to games and walks and physical exercise—especially after 
the experience of what I have done to promote games at St 
Bede’s. What has occasioned the misapprehension has perhaps 
been the importance of conformity to certain matters in which 
the German boys seem superior to ours, viz.: their way of bear- 
ing themselves in public and in the streets. I met two of our boys 
a few days ago walking down the middle of the street with all 
hands in breeches’ pockets. When they saw me they took them 
out: they were conscious of the impropriety and I spoke to 
them about it. Again the Gymnasium authorities do not approve 
of their boys being in the streets after 5 p.m.: and parents in 
Germany are more particular about their younger boys not 
being let out into the streets without proper supervision. .. . 

“The boys in the public schools are obliged to go to Mass 
three times a week. I am considering whether the obligation for the 
Senior Division in the house might not be limited in like way. 

“I have brought in an Assistant Master from the Realschule, 
and another German who is with the boys during part of the 
recreation as well as in class. German is certainly becoming the 
language of the House ; but it will need every persuasion to keep 
it so.” 


To have founded St Bede’s on the Rhine must be recorded 
as a remarkable achievement for a diocesan bishop without, so 
far as is known, any outside assistance. Unfortunately for the 
success of this interesting and unique educational experiment, 
Bishop Vaughan was soon removed from Salford to Westmin- 
ster. It could not survive its growing pangs without his assis- 
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tance, and was closed after pioneering on its lonely and difficult 
way for some ten years. 

The late Abbot Hunter-Blair, who was among the original 
benefactors and co-founders of the Cardinal’s Manchester Col- 
lege, pointed out some time before his death that Herbert 
Vaughan’s “commercial education” did not exclude humane 
letters. This was made all the more clear when in 1891 Bishop 
Vaughan decided on the amalgamation of the Salford Catholic 
Grammar School with its classical side and his College of modern 
studies.? 

It has sometimes been suggested that the union thus achieved 
between a junior seminary and a school for lay students was 
only justified by expediency. However, the Cardinal took the 
trouble to set down on paper his own justification of such an 
arrangement. In November 1897 he wrote: 


“In this country, and especially now that the Church is 
entering into a new phase of contact with the people of England, 
it is more than ever important that the Catholic laity and clergy 
should know each other and work together in all that concerns 
their common religious interests. This happy combination and 
mutual confidence are fruits of early education in common. I 
am, therefore, always pleased when I hear that there is a large 
proportion of the lay as well as of the clerical element in our great 
diocesan colleges, such as Ushaw, Old Hall, and St Bede’s. 
The advantages of such a union are well divided, and each 
would be the poorer and the weaker without them.” 


The Cardinal’s official biographer went to some length in 
order to show that Herbert Vaughan was firmly persuaded that 
the recommendations of the Council of Trent on seminaries 
were not intended for conditions such as obtained in England. 
On this question, as also on the admission of Catholics to the 
universities, he eventually made decisions opposed to the views 
of his great friend and predecessor Cardinal Manning. 

The reasons why the Cardinal eventually decided to ask 
the Holy See to permit the entry of Catholic students to the 


1 Baeda, Vol. XII, No. 1, p. 5. It is interesting to note that in the same pages the 
Abbot describes Roger Bede Vaughan, Archbishop of Sydney, as “the most lovable 
and best beloved” of the Vaughans. The Cardinal’s dedication of his College to 
St Bede was no doubt influenced by his brother’s name. 

* Op. cit., pp. 3, 4- 
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English universities are quite fully set out in his biography. 
Yet as a footnote, it may be permissible to mention that Bishop 
Casartelli claimed that discussions with the Staff at St Bede’s 
College, especially with Canon Moyes who accompanied Her- 
bert Vaughan to Westminster, had an influence that helped 
this most important decision.* 

Abbot Hunter-Blair’s last tribute to the great personality of 
Cardinal Vaughan deserves to be better known. He wrote 
in 1937: 


‘My recollections of Herbert Vaughan during his years as 
Archbishop and Cardinal are those of a grand and noble figure, 
one that imparted unsurpassable dignity to the Church in Eng- 
land, the figure of a great Prince, who was also a most humble 
and devoted priest, as we all learned (if we did not already 
know it) from his admirable biography. I think of him, on some 
great festival, sweeping majestically (and always rapidly) up 
the Oratory Church to take part in some high festival. I think of 
him on his crowded reception evenings at his big ugly house, 
assisted by his dear and devoted cousin Alice Lady Lovat, 
receiving all and sundry with a word of genuine welcome and a 
smile on his beautiful face. I think of him amid troubles, diffi- 
culties, disappointments, always serving his Heavenly Master 
with fidelity and hope, fortitude and love.” 


When we survey the work of the great Cardinal as an edu- 
cator we cannot help but feel that it bears the hallmark of his 
saintly personality and genius. It is stamped throughout with 
that Christian high-mindedness, that consecrated energy and 
devotion, which formed the whole pattern of his amazing life 
—great missionary, great bishop and shepherd of souls, great 
and inspired builder of the Church in England. 

The notes collected in these pages may have served to add 
a few touches to the well-known historical portrait of the Car- 
dinal. Finally, by way of postscript, the writer may be per- 
mitted a judgement from the priestly standpoint. It is that the 
secret of Herbert Vaughan in all his activities, and not least as 
an educator, lay in his intense personal religious life and faith. 
The evidence of his letters, of his diaries, as well as the evidence 


1 Op. cit., New Form, No. 3, p. 8. 2 Baeda, Vol. XII, No. 1, p. 6. 
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of many independent witnesses, all prove that he always main- 
tained an exceptional standard of religious observance. The 
source and root of his educational power was this deep religious 
fervour.} 

C. A. Botton. 





THE RECUSANTS OF WALES 


THOLICS, especially Welsh Catholics, are under a debt 
of gratitude to Mr E. Gwynne Jones, M.A., who has 
recently published in the Transactions of the Honourable 
Society of Cymmrodorion (1945) his researches into those 
“Recusant Rolls which have eluded the Welsh researcher’. 
The Gaol Files are complete for Denbigh, Flint, and 
Montgomery for the period 1581-1625. The list of pre- 
sentments and recusancy certificates throws a light upon the 
staunch faith of the gentry and yeoman stock in the critical 
years when the descendants of the uchelwyr had to face the 
extreme severity of the penal code through their Catholic faith 
and practice. Their heroic fortitude is fully equal to com- 
parison with that of the Catholics in Lancashire and elsewhere, 
but is far less known. It is an overdue debt of reverence for these 
Welsh confessors to bring to light from Mr Wynne Jones’s 
valuable researches a few examples of their courage, and 
some evidence of the breadth, depth and strength of Welsh - 
Catholicism. 
The rolls reveal that in Denbighshire, between 1581 and 
1624, 135 recusants were brought before the Law. Of these 86 
were inhabitants of Wrexham. Other evidence suggests that 


1 A beautiful and comparatively unknown tribute to the Cardinal’s inner life 
was written by Bishop Casartelli‘and printed in Baeda, Vol. I, 1910. This reference 
may be of use to any student of the Cardinal’s personal sanctity, and surely his 
many spiritual children should provide amongst them some such students. Stimu- 
lating as it may be to study the work of Herbert Vaughan in such a splendid 
biography as that of Snead-Cox, it is at the same time depressing to feel how for- 
gotten so much of this story is today. In some countries a similar work would have 
passed through twenty or thirty editions, and there would have been a much more 
enthusiastic cultus of his memory and name. 
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there was a considerable practice of Catholicism in outlying 
farms and houses of the district, where a priest, Edward Hughes 
by name, was active in saying Mass, and administering the 
Sacraments secretly. Near Chirk, among the recusants we note 
that three successive squires of Plas Newydd, near the abbey of 
Valle Crucis, Llangollen, were in trouble for their faith. Mass 
was frequently said in Plas Newydd by priests from overseas ; 
baptisms and burials were performed at night, and even 
nocturnal pilgrimages made to Holywell to hear Mass. The 
Justices of Denbighshire, faced with a considerable number of 
recusants, redoubled their searches for John Edwards of Plas 
Newydd, as an “obstinate popishe convicted recusant, and of 
great power and meanes in those parts”. For three generations 
the Edwards held out against fines, arrests, threats of torture, 
in their mansion, which was moated and approached by a draw- 
bridge. There eight grandchildren were born and secretly 
baptized, there in a private burial ground the family and 
neighbours were laid to rest with Catholic rites. It was not until 
the fourth generation that the Edwards gave way and con- 
formed. 

Some light is thrown on the connexion between Welsh and 
English Catholic families in those days. Among Welsh recusants 
for these parts stands Dame Mary Atherton, former wife of 
Sir John Atherton, of Leigh, who, after his death in 1573, 
married William Edwards, a member of an important Den- 
bighshire family. She appeared regularly at the Denbigh 
Assizes, 1581-1592, and paid large fines. Again, the one 
woman recusant from Yspytty Ifan was Winifred, first wife 
of Cadwaladr Wynn of Voelas, and daughter of Kenelm 
Throgmorton. 

The adjacent parishes of Llansantffraid-Glyn-Conwy and 
Llandrillo-yn-Rhos produced 68 recusants between 1581 and 
1624, one of these being John Thomas Williams, Esq., of 
Tyddyn Du, who, like Wynn of Voelas, had married a 
Throgmorton of Coughton Court, Warwickshire. 

The Faith was strongest at Ruthin. One hundred and fifty- 
one recusants were presented in this period. Flintshire was a 
more Catholic county, and here Mr. Wynne Jones has brought 
to light complete lists of recusants before the Great Sessions. 
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From 1584 to 1624 the Crown Books record 1200 recusants. In 
1624, when 153 were indicted, the total fines paid to the 
Exchequer amounted to £18,360, assessed at £20 a month per 
person for each of the six months in which he or she had been 
absent fronr the parish church. At Holywell 53 suffered between 
1601 and 1621. Flint provided 41 over 34 years, among whom 
female members of the Pennant and Mostyn families are 
prominent. Among the 53 recusants from Maelor, Overton and 
Mold we note Mary Mostyn, daughter of Piers Mostyn of 
Talacre. 

The figures for Montgomery are fewer and suggest to Mr 
Wynne Jones that either the county had become predominantly 
Anglican or that the local officials were sympathetic or 
negligent. Of the 11 from Welshpool, 8 were members of the 
Herbert family from Powis Court. William Herbert, who was 

elevated to the peerage by Charles I, became a Catholic and 
brought up his children as such. He made no secret of his Faith 
and thus lost his chance of appointment to the Shreivalty of the 
County, an office he had desired in order to frustrate a second 
Bill of indictment. 

Following the accession of James I the figures show a marked 
increase, due, perhaps, to the revival of the missionary activities 
of seminary priests from abroad, who had taken advantage of 
the hopes of a measure of toleration held out by James on his 
accession. A more probable reason, however, for the increase of 
recusancy after 1613 is—in the opinion of Mr Wynne Jones— 
a Statute passed in 1603 in which constables and church- 
wardens were stimulated to present recusants once a year under 
penalty of a fine of forty shillings, while a similar sum was 
awarded them out of the recusants’ estate for every person thus 
presented. There is abundant evidence that previous to 1603 
sympathy and favour to Catholics was shown by local officials, 
particularly by John Wynn Griffith, High Constable for the 
Hundred of Hirradug. Many officials were, to their honour, 
unmoved by bribe or threat. 

Women recusants show up nobly by their preponderance in 
these lists of convictions. For example, in 1609, of the 44 
recusants in the parish of Boddfari 31 were females. Those who 
had married into Welsh families carried their Faith with them 
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and grew more and more stubborn in resisting the law. We 
read of Angharad, verch David, who confessed she had not been 
to divine service for 7 years and refused to conform “‘by reason 
of conscience”. Examined concerning her marriage, she 
declared that the ceremony had taken place at Llandillo chapel, 
near the sea at Creuddyn, while she was on pilgrimage to 
St Drillo’s Well. 

The heavy monthly penalty of £20 imposed by the Act of 
1581 soon involved even the most powerful families in complete 
bankruptcy. The small yeomen and farmers, unable to pay, 
were mulcted of all their goods and of two-thirds of their lands. 
Conformity meant security and freedom to acquire wealth and 
offices, with remission of previous fines and of future moles- 
tation; recusancy meant inevitable bankruptcy or imprison- 
ment. 

What proportion of these Welsh Catholics chose to silence 
their conscience and conform? Mr Wynne Jones’s researches 
prove the integrity and fortitude of very many. His judgement 
is that of the Denbighshire and Flintshire recusants, “few would 
appear to have conformed, nor indeed does our evidence indi- 
cate any weakening of their Faith by the end of James’s reign”’. 

Catholics should be grateful to Mr. Wynne Jones, and to the 
Honourable Society of Cymmrodorion for these researches into 
Welsh recusancy, for, as he himself notes, “little attempt has been 
made to conduct a serious enquiry into the fate of Catholicism 
in Wales between 1581 and 1625”. If we may assess the faith of 
Welsh Catholics generally from these figures for the three 
northern counties, a glorious page of Welsh Catholic history 
has yet to be written. 

Benedictines will see in the recusants of these northern 
counties the typical homes in which there grew up Father 
Anselm Crowther, O.S.B., of Tirymynach, Montgomeryshire, 
B. John Eynon, O.S.B., B. Leander Jones, O.S.B., Father 
Robert Edmonds, O.S.B. In like soil grew up Father Sigebert 
Buckley, from Beaumaris. Perhaps similar tenacity drew to the 
Faith the Venerable Father Baker, O.S.B., of Abergavenny, a 
convert. Special mention must be made of B. John Roberts, 
O.S.B., of Trawsfynydd, who was a direct descendant of the 
warrior Gruffydd ap Cynan, and of the same stock as Dewi Sant 
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himself, and of dozens of Welsh saints, such as St Oudoceus, 
the successor of St Teilo at Llandaff. Not only the saints of 
Wales were in his blood but the great “heroes”, Cunedda 
Maelgwn Gwynedd, King Arthur, Owain Gwynedd, and 
Llywelyn the Great. 

Nor must we pass over the many other Welshmen who filled 
the seminaries abroad and kept alive in their hearts the flame of 
Dewi Sant, nor those who became Franciscans and laboured 
and suffered for Wales. In them all we discern the spirit of the 
noble words of the greatest and most attractive of all the Welsh 
Martyrs, B. Richard Gwynn of Wrexham, the schoolmaster, 
who ends two of his prison poems thus: 


O gofynnir pwy ai cant 
Dyn dan warant Iesu, 

yn dymuno ar Dduw bob dydd 
ar ddwyn Fydd i Gymru. 

O daw gofyn pwy ai cant, 
Athro plant o Gymro, 

Sydd yn cymmryd carchar beth, 
Yn buw mewn gobeth etto. 


Should it be asked who sang this; 
One under the warrant of Jesus, 
desiring of God every day 
To bring the Faith to Wales. 
Should it be asked who sang this: 
A teacher of Welsh children, 
Who endures imprisonment as a small thing, 
and lives still in hope.? 


jJ. L. Gagsar, O.S.B. 


1Cf. T. P. Ellis, The Catholic Martyrs of Wales. 
* Translation by T, P. Ellis, loc. cit. 
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PRIESTLY VIRTUES 
X. PRUDENCE 


N his little book on La orate vie chrétienne Pere Gardeil com- 
Saad our own life with that of God. He says that our Chris- 
tian life consists essentially in the exercise of the three theo- 
logical virtues. We are children of God when we know Him, 
possess Him and love Him as He knows, possesses and loves 
Himself. Just as in God we can distinguish the life ad intra 
from the life ad extra (the creation and governing of the world), 
so in ourselves we can distinguish between the life of the three 
theological virtues that unite us to God and the governing of 
ourselves in the exercise of the moral virtues. 

The first of these moral virtues is prudence, the virtue by 
which we foresee what is about to happen. That presupposes 
a comparison between present circumstances and past ex- 
perience together with an appreciation of these circumstances. 
Hence foresight is an act of mind, peculiar to human beings. 
But since this foresight suggests the giving of advice with a view 
to accomplishing an act, prudence does not belong to the 
speculative part of the mind. It is practical thought rather than 
speculation, supposing the knowledge of moral principles and 
the contingent circumstances to be ruled by them. 

Prudence is a moral virtue of a very special nature, ren- 
dering good not only an action in itself, but also the person 
who accomplishes it. Indeed, it is not a purely intellectual vir- 
tue such as wisdom, understanding or knowledge. At the same 
time, as M. Maritain points out in his Art and Scholasticism, it is 
not art since it is a manner of doing rather than making. 

**Art is more exclusively intellectual than Prudence. Where- 
as the subject of prudence is the practical intellect in so far as it 
presupposes the undeviating will and depends upon it, Art is 
not concerned with the proper good of the will and the ends it 
pursues in its line of human appetite; and if it presupposes a 
certain rectitude of the appetite, this is again in relation to 


1 An excellent exposition of St Thomas’s doctrine on prudence can be found 
in Pére Noble’s book; Le discernement de la conscience. 
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some specifically intellectual end. Like Science, it is bound 
fast to an object (an object to be made certainly, not an object 
of contemplation). It employs the circuit of deliberation and 
counsel only accidentally. Although it produces individual ac- 
tions and results, it forms judgements only adventitiously, 
according to the contingencies of circumstance, and so takes 
less account than Prudence of the individuation of actions and 
the hic et nunc. In short, if, because of its matter which is con- 
tingent, it accords with Prudence more than with Science, 
according to its formal reason and in so far as it is a virtue it 
accords with Science and the habits of the speculative intellect 
more than with Prudence: ars magis convenit cum habitibus specu- 
lativis in ratione virtutis, quam cum prudentia. The Man of Learning 
is an Intellectual demonstrating, the Artist is an Intellectual 
operating, the Prudent Man is an intelligent Man of Will 
acting well.’”’? 

On the other hand, since the subject of prudence is the prac- 
tical intellect it is to be distinguished from the three other moral 
virtues : justice, fortitude and temperance. But this distinction 
is not nearly so important as that between prudence and art. 

The role of prudence is to help us arrive at particular prac- 
tical conclusions that have been regulated by universal moral 
laws. It does not argue about moral principles which it supposes 
already known, but it discerns and dictates actions that are in 
accordance with these rules of conduct. Reason may help us 
to act in a reasonable manner, but it does not indicate naturally 
and spontaneously the circumstances in which we may act 
reasonably. Only prudence can do this by estimating the happy 
medium realized in a particular action. 

Prudence does this by first of all suggesting the different 
means that will enable us to attain a particular end (counsel) ; 
then it chooses in a quasi-speculative way the most suitable of 
these means (judgement) ; but above all it has to see already 
the result of this choice of means (command or decision). This 
command or effective decision is the principal action of the 
prudent man. “Know how to reflect, how to judge, how to 
decide according to the exigencies of God’s love,” writes Pére 


1 Art and Scholasticism with other Essays, by J. Maritain. (Sheed & Ward, 1930, 
Pp. 19-20.) 
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Gardeil ; ‘‘these are the tactics to be used in the personal and 
supernatural government of ourselves.” Let us remember that 
the command must be already a movement towards the action 
to be accomplished. To be true, prudence must be effective. 

When explaining the psychological working of an act of 
prudence, St Thomas is careful to distinguish supernatural 
prudence (that inspired by charity) and purely human cunning 
which can be motivated either by sin, such as in the case of a 
thief, or by a simple material gain, e.g. the prudence of the 
business man. As it becomes more and more an exercise of 
supernatural charity, so prudence becomes more and more an 
infused virtue not needing the deliberation and time for thought 
that an acquired virtue demands. Does that not explain those 
seemingly foolhardy decisions suddenly taken by certain foun- 
ders of religious orders? In a flash they have seen what other 
men have realized only after a long period of time. 

It is here that St Thomas draws close to St Augustine in 
showing how prudence is in a way one of the first manifesta- 
tions of the theological virtues. Faith suggests the ends that 
prudence must attain; Charity makes us want these ends and 
so supernaturalizes them; Hope helps us to attain them by 
delivering us from avarice, sensuality and all earthly desires. 
Prudence is, says St Augustine, amor sagaciter eligens. 

At first sight it seems that prudence is not a particularly 
priestly virtue. In dividing it St Thomas speaks of social pru- 
dence, political prudence, family prudence, personal prudence 
and even military prudence. He does not mention priestly 
prudence. His list of opposing vices, however, offers excellent 
meditations for the priest, since they suggest many faults so 
often attributed to him: giving advice too hastily, for instance, 
or with undue hesitation, often misinterpreting the principle of 
ama et fac quod vis—habits of procrastination and inconsistency. 
We should sometimes ponder all the ways in which a priest 
cah be negligent because his practical intellect is too lazy to 
command effectively. Finally, let us think of that worldly 
prudence that both St Thomas and St Augustine condemn: 
cunning, fraud, and deceit, exaggerated care over material 
things and even over spiritual things such as personal perfec- 
tion and successful apostolate. 
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On the other hand, priests have many occasions for the 
acquisition of this virtue. One of the first actions of the day, the 
morning meditation, is often no more than an exercise in 
supernatural prudence, progressing from acts of Faith, Hope 
and Charity to a precise resolution upon some particular point. 
As St Thomas remarks, the great obstacle to the exercise of 
prudence is sensuality, a vice that a careful priest is particularly 
protected against by his celibacy and all that it entails. Hence 
we can justly say that prudence is eminently a priestly virtue. 
Itself being a link between man’s life with God and with 
creation, it is appropriately practised by those whose vocation 
it is to bridge the gap between these two worlds. 


SEBASTIAN REDMOND, A.A. 


EUCHARISTIC TERMS IN THE LITURGY 
VI. MystTEer1um Fipre1—SACRAMENTUM 


HEN the priest who celebrates the Sacrifice of the Mass 
V \ in the Roman rite pronounces the form of consecration 
over the chalice, he interrupts the grammatical sequence he 
is reciting and introduces a parenthesis of two words—Mys- 
terium Fidei, ‘‘the Mystery of faith”. According to some Liturgi- 
ologists! the origin of this custom was as follows: At one time 
the Roman, like the Byzantine, Mass was usually sung; and 
while the celebrant was engaged at the Consecration, the 
deacon turned to the faithful to call their attention to this fact by 
saying in a loud voice: The Mystery of the faith (is now being 
enacted). When the Mass began to be celebrated privately 
. the Roman ritual, with its usual conservatism, retained the 
words Mysterium Fidei, but put them into the mouth of the 
celebrant himself, thus interrupting the formula of consecra- 
tion. 
The phrase Mysterium Fidei, however, seems to have been 


1 See G. Simon, Le Sacrifice de la Loi Nouvelle, p. 86; A. Rojo, O.S.B., La Misa y 
su Liturgia, 2nd ed., Madrid, 1942, p. 205. 
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derived from Paul (I Tim. iii, 8): “Habentes mysterium fidei 
in conscientia pura,” in a passage where the Apostle exhorts 
the deacons to be faithful and unselfish in their ministry. The 
phrase is perhaps the most apt expression to designate the 
Eucharist. There is a wealth of theological meaning behind 
the Greek word Mysterion and its Latin counterpart, Sacra- 
mentum. Both are used in the New Testament and in the 
Liturgy, as well as in patristic tradition, with several very pro- 
found dogmatic connotations. St Paul indeed makes use of the 
word Mysterion some twenty times. Both in the Latin and in 
the English versions, as well as in several other modern lan- 
guages, St Paul’s Greek Mysterion has been rendered by the 
Latin word Sacrament or has been left untranslated— Mistero, 
Misterio, Mystery, Mystere, Mistert. 

It is therefore necessary to begin our discussion by grasping 
the meaning of the original word Mysterion. This, however, is 
no easy task, because, like all key-words, “‘mystery”’ had already 
by the time of St Paul acquired many different shades of 
meaning.? 

Mysterion is derived from the verb muein, to close, to shut. 
It meant originally something which was unknowable, or kept 
rigidly secret, or veiled. In Greek philosophy it was applied to 
esoteric doctrines, e.g. to Pythagoreanism, or to esoteric rites 
performed in secret, the meaning of which was known only to 
the initiated, or to rites at which the initiated alone were 
allowed to be present, such as the Eleusinian mysteries, Phallic 
worship and the cult of Mithra. The whole of Asia Minor, 
indeed, the whole of the Roman Empire, seems to have been 
full of the word Mystery at the time of the preaching of the 
Gospel. It was obviously another device of Divine Providence 
to render easier the introduction of the true Divine Mysteries 
which were about to be revealed to men. 

Characteristically St Paul availed himself of this oppor- 
tunity to seize upon the word Mystery, and make use of it to 
describe the new economy of grace. He employs the word 
Mysterium, 

1In his excellent work, Das Christliche Kultmysterium (Pustet, Regensburg), the 
veteran liturgical scholar, Dom Odo Casel, O.S.B., has written on this subject 


most exhaustively. The book has been translated into French, Le Mystére du Cult 
dans le Christianisme (Paris, 1944). 
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(i) first of all to designate the whole work of the Incarna- 
tion. Thus he writes in one of his most famous passages, quo- 
ting what seems to have been a liturgical hymn (I Tim/xvi, 
sqq-): 3, 

Et manifeste magnum est pietatis sacramentum ; 
quod manifestatum est in carne, 
justificatum est in spiritu, 

apparuit angelis, 
praedicatum est gentibus, 
creditum est in mundo, 
assumptum est in gloria. 


(ii) In other passages Mysterium stands for the whole divine 
plan of the new revelation brought to man by Christ; for 
instance : 

Col. ii, 2: “*. . . in agnitionem mysterii Dei Patris et Christi 
Jesu, in quo sunt omnes thesauri sapientiae et scientiae . . .” 
(This text should be read in the original Greek.) 

Rom. xvi, 25: “. . . secundum revelationem mysterii tem- 
poribus aeternis taciti, quod nunc patefactum est.” 

(ili) It is also used to describe the preaching of the Gospel: 

Eph. iii, 4: “‘. . . si tamen audistis dispensationem gratiae 
Dei, quae data est mihi in vobis; quoniam secundum revela- 
tionem notum mihi factum est sacramentum (to mysterion), 
sicut supra scripsi in brevi; prout potestis legentes intelligere 
prudentiam meam in mysterio Christi.” 

Eph. i, 26-27: “. . . quibus voluit Deus notas facere divitias 
gloriae sacramenti (mysteriou) hujus in gentibus, quod est 
Christus.” 

Col iv, 3: “ut Deus aperiat nobis ostium sermonis ad 
loquendum mysterium Christi.” 

I Cor. ii, 7: “Loquimur Dei sapientiam in mysterio.” 

(iv) In other places in the New Testament, mysterium 
retains the original meaning of a truth which is hidden: 

Mt. xiii, 11: ““Quia vobis datum est nosse mysteria regni 
Dei.” 

I Cor. xv, 51: “Ecce mysterium (secretum) vobis dico: 
Omnes quidem resurgemus.”” 

(v) It means also a truth concerning some secret action, 
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which puzzles or defies our understanding. Such is the Mys- 
terium inquitatis (II Thes. ii, 7), the mystery of evil. 

(vi) Finally, it comes to mean specifically all that is con- 
cerned with the secret operation, the hidden workings, of the 
sacramental system. Under this heading could be cited, we 
think, the famous saying of St Paul on the sacrament of 
marriage (Eph. v, 32): “Sacramentum hoc (To mysterion 
touto) magnum est...” 

In the above quotations we have seen that sometimes the 
word mysterion is rendered in Latin by Sacramentum. As a matter 
of fact, this Latin word had not originally the same rich variety 
of meanings as the Greek mysterion. The Latin race never had 
the Greek subtlety of mind which expressed different shades of 
meaning with the one and the same word. Sacramentum was 
first used to designate the oath taken by soldiers when joining 
the army. According to Livy (X, 36 sqq.) this military initia- 
tion was performed according to an ancient form of consecra- 
tion or dedication, which he styles ritus sacramentalis. Among 
the early Christians, the initiatory ceremonies of the catechu- 
menate (exorcisms, breathing, signing with the cross, imposi- 
tion of hands, administration of salt, etc.) were also called 
sacraments; until, finally, through the works of Tertullian, 
Cyprian, Ambrose and, mainly, Augustine, as well as the sacra- 
mental Liturgy itself, the word Sacramentum acquired a definite 
theological meaning, on which were built the profound explana- 
tions of the schoolmen. 


Turning now to the modern use of the word Sacramentum, 
we find the startling fact that the faithful use it tout court to 
designate the Holy Eucharist. Rome herself has indulgenced 
the formula which our Catholic people are wont to sing at 
Benediction : 


Adoremus in aeternum 
sanctissimum Sacramentum. 


1 There are several works written on this subject. We cite only two: E. de Bac- 
ker, Sacramentum, le mot et l’idée représentée par lui dans les oeuvres de Tertullien, Louvain, 
1911; C. Spallanzani, La nozione di Sacramento in §. Agostino, in Scuola cattolica, 
9, 1927. 
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Fhough patient of a wider application, since all the other six 
sacraments are also most holy, no one thinks of applying this 
phrase to any but the one sacrament, the Sacrament of sacra- 
ments, the Holy Eucharist. Most modern languages have fol- 
lowed the same practice. Thus, Catholics of all countries are 
familiar with phrases like the following: 


Sia lodato ogni momento 
il santissimo e divinissimo Sacramento. 


Sweet Sacrament, we Thee adore; 
Oh, make us love Thee more and more. 


Santisimo Sacramento, 
que el orbe a cada momento 
te dé su agradecimiento. 


Le trés-Saint Sacrement. 


In each of these cases, the word Sacrament alone, unqualified, 
means simply the Holy Eucharist. 

In the liturgical formulae of our Missals the words Mys- 
terium and Sacramentum play an important role. Sacra Mysteria, 
“the Sacred Mysteries” has become another familiar expression 
to designate the Eucharist. In fact Dom Casel gives the defini- 
tion of Mystery as follows: “‘A sacred act of worship, in which 
a redemptive work of the past is rendered present through a 
specified rite ; while performing this sacred rite, the worshippers 
participate in the redemptive work thus recalled, and so 
achieve their own salvation.”? 

In the Latin Liturgy the words Mysterium and Mysteria, 
Sacramentum and Sacramenta are evidently used with identical 
meaning, the plural forms being employed solely to emphasize 
that meaning. However, they are very seldom used alone; in 
most cases they are qualified with some adjective or genitive. 
Thus we find them coupled with various epithets which are 
practically synonymous, e.g. Mysteria vel Sacramenta mirabilia, 
divina, sacrosancia, sancta, veneranda, venerabilia, aeterna, adoranda, 

1 Op. cit., p. 109: “Une action sacrée et cultuelle, dans laquelle une oeuvre 
rédemptrice du passé est rendue présente sous un rite déterminé; la communauté 


cultuelle, en accomplissant ce rite sacré, entre en participation du fait rédempteur 
évoqué, et acquiert ainsi son prope salut.” 
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which puzzles or defies our understanding. Such is the Mys- 
terium inquitatis (II Thes. ii, 7), the mystery of evil. 

(vi) Finally, it comes to mean specifically all that is con- 
cerned with the secret operation, the hidden workings, of the 
sacramental system. Under this heading could be cited, we 
think, the famous saying of St Paul on the sacrament of 
marriage (Eph. v, 32): “Sacramentum hoc (Jo mysterion 
touto) magnum est...” 

In the above quotations we have seen that sometimes the 
word mysterion is rendered in Latin by Sacramentum. As a matter 
of fact, this Latin word had not originally the same rich variety 
of meanings as the Greek mysterion. The Latin race never had 
the Greek subtlety of mind which expressed different shades of 
meaning with the one and the same word. Sacramentum was 
first used to designate the oath taken by soldiers when joining 
the army. According to Livy (X, 36 sqq.) this military initia- 
tion was performed according to an ancient form of consecra- 
tion or dedication, which he styles ritus sacramentalis. Among 
the early Christians, the initiatory ceremonies of the catechu- 
menate (exorcisms, breathing, signing with the cross, imposi- 
tion of hands, administration of salt, etc.) were also called 
sacraments; until, finally, through the works of Tertullian, 
Cyprian, Ambrose and, mainly, Augustine, as well as the sacra- 
mental Liturgy itself, the word Sacramenium acquired a definite 
theological meaning, on which were built the profound explana- 
tions of the schoolmen.? 


Turning now to the modern use of the word Sacramentum, 
we find the startling fact that the faithful use it tout court to 
designate the Holy Eucharist. Rome herself has indulgenced 
the formula which our Catholic people are wont to sing at 
Benediction : 


Adoremus in aeternum 
sanctissimum Sacramentum. 


1 There are several works written on this subject. We cite only two: E. de Bac- 
ker, Sacramentum, le mot et V’idée représentée par lui dans les oeuvres de Tertullien, Louvain, 
1911; C. Spallanzani, La nozione di Sacramento in S. Agostino, in Scuola cattolica, 
9, 1927. 
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Though patient of a wider application, since all the other six 
sacraments are also most holy, no one thinks of applying this 
phrase to any but the one sacrament, the Sacrament of sacra- 
ments, the Holy Eucharist. Most modern languages have fol- 
lowed the same practice. Thus, Catholics of all countries are 
familiar with phrases like the following: 


Sia lodato ogni momento 
il santissimo e divinissimo Sacramento. 


Sweet Sacrament, we Thee adore; 
Oh, make us love Thee more and more. 


Santisimo Sacramento, 
que el orbe a cada momento 
te dé su agradecimiento. 


Le trés-Saint Sacrement. 


In each of these cases, the word Sacrament alone, unqualified, 
means simply the Holy Eucharist. 

In the liturgical formulae of our Missals the words Mys- 
tertum and Sacramentum play an important role. Sacra Mysteria, 
“the Sacred Mysteries” has become another familiar expression 
to designate the Eucharist. In fact Dom Casel gives the defini- 
tion of Mystery as follows: ‘‘A sacred act of worship, in which 
a redemptive work of the past is rendered present through a 
specified rite ; while performing this sacred rite, the worshippers 
participate in the redemptive work thus recalled, and so 
achieve their own salvation.”? 

In the Latin Liturgy the words Mystertum and Mysteria, 
Sacramentum and Sacramenta are evidently used with identical 
meaning, the plural forms being employed solely to emphasize 
that meaning. However, they are very seldom used alone; in 
most cases they are qualified with some adjective or genitive. 
Thus we find them coupled with various epithets which are 
practically synonymous, e.g. Mysteria vel Sacramenta mirabilia, 
divina, sacrosancta, sancta, veneranda, venerabilia, aeterna, adoranda, 

1 Op. cit., p. 109: ““Une action sacrée et cultuelle, dans laquelle une oeuvre 
rédemptrice du passé est rendue présente sous un rite déterminé; la communauté 


cultuelle, en accomplissant ce rite sacré, entre en participation du fait rédempteur 
évoqué, et acquiert ainsi son prope salut.” 
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recolenda, celebranda, coelestia, salutaria, tanta, vitalia, Paschalia, 
beata, ineffabilia, admirabilia, magnifica. 

Again we find Sacramenta verae fidei, nostrae redemptionis, salutis 
nostrae, Corporis et Sanguinis Christi, aeternae vitae, Sacramenta 
aeternitatis, Dominicae Passionis, Mortis Christi, Corporis et San- 
guinis Domini.+ 

Since in the Eucharist our Lord cudiers and dies sacramen- 
tally, this idea of the Eucharist being a reiteration of the 
mystery of the Word Incarnate, of His Passion and death (to 
mysterion tou Christou) is brought out in the Liturgy in no 
ambiguous terms. 

For instance, at Christmas we pray: 
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Ut qui Nativitatem D. N. J. Christi mysteriis nos frequentare 
gaudemus.. . ad ejus mereamur pervenire consortium.? 


The same thought occurs more than once in Holy Week: 


Ut quod passionis Filii tui D.N. mysterio gerimus, piis affec- 
tibus consequamur.® 

Ut per temporalem Filii tui mortem, quam mysteria vene- 
randa testantur.* 


On Maundy Thursday the Liturgy recalls the fact of the 
institution of the Eucharist at the Hanc igitur in this way: 


Hanc igitur oblationem servitutis nostrae, sed et cunctae 
familiae tuae quam tibi offerimus ob diem, in qua D. N. J. 
Christus tradidit discipulis suis Corporis et Sanguinis sui mys- 
teria celebranda. 





At Eastertide, in the words of the Liturgy, the Christian 
family is engaged in the joyful celebrations of the Mysteria 
Paschalia and is Paschalibus initiata mysteriis. The Paschale Sacra- 
mentum has filled with unspeakable joy and with renewed light 
and life the minds of the faithful. 

1 All the above epithets and genitives, and a number of others, occur most 
frequently in the Secreta and Postcommuniones. 
2 Mass at Christmas Night, Postcom. 


3 Mass of Wednesday in Holy Week, Secreta. 
« Mass of Wednesday in Holy Week, Postcommunio. 
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The collect for the feast of Corpus Christi, so often used in 
other Eucharistic celebrations, embodies the idea of mystery 
twice over, as follows: 


Deus qui nobis sub Sacramento mirabili Passionis tuae 
memoriam reliquisti; tribue, quaesumus, ita nos Corporis et 
Sanguinis tui Sacra Mysteria venerari, ut Redemptionis tuae 
fructum in nobis jugiter sentiamus. 


Besides the instances quoted above, there are in the Roman 
Missal a great number of other passages in which the Eucharist, 
both as Sacrament and as Sacrifice, as also in its effects and 
wonderful achievement, is simply called Mysterium, Sacramentum. 

Thus to celebrate, or to receive, the Eucharist is described 
as servire divinis mysteriis, aeternis famulart mystertis, coelestibus 
mundari sacramentis, sacris refici sacramentis, frequentare mysteria 
coelestia, sacrosancta celebrare mysteria, munus accipere divinum per 
haec sancta mysteria vel sacramenta. The Eucharistic action itself 
is a participatio divini mysterit, an institutio mystertt sacri, a frequen- 
tatio coelestis vel divini mysterti, an operatio coelestis sacramenti, a 
libatio sancta sacramenti. 

The Eucharist is God’s revelation in the Logos; it is the 
being admitted through participation therein into member- 
ship with the Mystical Body. Thus we pray: 


. . illius capiamus effectum, cujus per haec mysteria pignus 

accepimus. 

. . . ut inter Ejus membra numeremur, cujus Corpori com- 
municamus et Sanguini. 

. ut quae divina sunt jugiter exequentes.. . 

. . . quod est nobis in praesenti vita mysterium, fiat aeterni- 
tatis auxilium. 

. . . quod agit mysterio, virtute perficiat. 

. .- Auxilientur nobis sumpta mysteria. 

Praesta, q.D., ut terrenis affectibus expiati, ad superni pleni- 
tudinem sacramenti, cujus libavimus sancta, tendamus.! 


There is no space left to enter into the rich field of patristic 
literature dealing with the Mysterion, as explained by the Greek 
Fathers, or Sacramentum, as discussed in sundry works by Latin 


1 Mass pro quacumque necessitate, Postcom. 
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ecclesiastical writers. Among the latter the most representa- 
tive are Tertullian, St Cyprian, who coined that beautiful 
phrase for the Eucharist Dominicae Passionis et nostrae Redemp- 
tionis Sacramentum,1 St Ambrose in his De Mpysteriis, and finally 
St Augustine throughout his works.? 

Theological inquiry into the doctrine of the Mystery-Sacra- 
ment grew apace during the Middle Ages. It culminated in 
the works of St Thomas Aquinas, whose act of faith in the 
Eucharist is still repeated daily throughout the Western Church, 
whenever the faithful kneel in adoration before the Blessed 
Sacrament exposed : 


Tantumergo Sacramentum 
veneremur cernui. 


Romanus Rios, O.S.B. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


DovusBTFuUL IMPEDIMENT OF PuBLIC PROPRIETY 


John is living in concubinage with Mary, a widow with a 
daughter Bertha by her former marriage, but everyone con- 
siders that John is married to Mary, and the fact that they are 
unmarried is wholly occult. What impediment, if any, exists 
between John and Bertha. (R.) 


REPLY 


Canon 97, §1: Affinitas oritur ex matrimoaio valido sive 
rato tantum sive rato et consummato. 

-Canon 1077, §1: Affinitas in linea recta dirimit matri- 
monium in quolibet gradu. ... 

Canon 1078: Impedimentum publicae hones tatis oritur ex 
matrimonio invalido, sive consummato sive non, et ex publico 
vel notorio concubinatu ; et nuptias dirimit in primo et secundo 

1 See particularly Eph. lxiii, 14, in Pat. L., c. 397. 
* Especially Ep. cxxxviii, 7, and In Joan. Ev. Tract., 80, 30. 
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gradu lineae rectae inter virum et consanguineas mulieris, ac 
vice versa. 

This difficulty, which has not been officially solved, arises 
because the relationship between John and Bertha is appar- 
ently neither affinity, which under the Code discipline arises 
only from valid marriage, nor public propriety, which under 
the Code discipline arises only from an invalid marriage or 
from public and notorious concubinage. 

(i) In his first Edition De Matrimonio Cappello held that 
there is most certainly an impediment between John and 
Bertha, arising either from their union considered as an invalid 
marriage or from their concubinage: for in the common esti- 
mation there is present that “impropriety” which is the basis 
of the impediment. In his current edition, however, this view 
is modified: “Impedimentum verius adest; sed practice du- 
bium est.’ 

The other commentators we have consulted on the point? 
agree that the impediment is certainly not affinity and is 
doubtfully public propriety ; the dubium iuris calls for an official 
solution, pending which the marriage between John and Bertha 
would be valid, and also lawful if it could be contracted 
without scandal. 

(ii) We agree with the view that the impediment is doubt- 
ful. In practice, perhaps, there should be no serious difficulty, 
provided the canonical investigations previous to the marriage 
were properly made: if in the common estimation John and 
Mary are married, there is in the common estimation affinity 
between John and Bertha, and this could be disproved only by 
admitting concubinage, which would then be publicly known? 
with the resulting impediment of public propriety. If the doubt 
is ever Officially settled, it will very likely be in the sense that 
there is between John and Bertha an impediment of public 
propriety, based on the publicity of the union between John 
and Mary, which though not indeed formally known to be 
concubinage, is nevertheless materially known to exist on the 
mistaken assumption that the parties are married. 


1 De Matrimonio (1939), §544-5- 


* Ferreres, Theologia Moralis, 11, §1043; Wernz-Vidal, Ius Canonicum, V, §378, 
n. 32; Chrétien, De Matrimonio, §180; Gasparri, De Matrimonio, $739. 
Canon 2197. 1. 
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RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES WITHOUT Vows: INCARDINATION 


Supposing a priest member of a religious society without 
vows has to leave his community for valid reasons, to what 
diocese, if any, does he belong? (C.) 


REPLY 


Canon 111, §1: Quemlibet clericum oportet esse vel alicui 
dioecesi vel alicui religioni adscriptum, ita ut clerici vagi nulla- 
tenus admittantur. 

Canon 252, §1: Eidem (Congregationi de Propaganda 
Fide) subsunt societates ecclesiasticorum . . . praesertim quod 
attinet ad... opportunas concessiones ad sacram ordinationem 
alumnorum requisitas. 

Canon 678: In iis quae ad . . . suscipiendos ordines per- 
tinent, sodales iisdem legibus tenentur ac saeculares clerici, 
salvis peculiaribus praescriptionibus a Santa Sede datis. 

Canon 980, §2: Qui, citra apostolicum indultum, suum 
subditum in sacris sine titulo canonico scienter ordinaverint 
aut ordinari permiserint, debent ipsi eorumque successores 
eidem egenti alimenta necessaria praebere, donec congruae 
eiusdem sustentationi aliter provisum fuerit. 

Code Commission, 2-3 June, 1918; A.A.S., 1918, X, p. 347: 
An societatibus clericalibus sine votis applicentur . . . can. 
2410... . Resp. Affirmative ... quod ad canon 2410 quatenus 
societas privilegio gaudeat dimissorias concedendi ad ordines 
suis subditis. .. . 

It is certain from canon 111, §1, that the priest must belong 
to some diocese or religious body, one of which is responsible 
for his support. In the case of secular clerics not members of a 
religious Institute, and in the case of professed religious, there 
is no difficulty in coming to a decision. Some obscurity, how- 
ever, arises in the case of members of a religious society without 
vows : on the one hand they are not religious properly speaking, 
as canon 673, §1, declares; on the other hand they are subject 
generally speaking to the laws governing religious Institutes as 
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stated more than once in canons 675-81. A consequence of 
what might appear to many to be an unstable condition of things 
is seen in canon 678: the members are subject to the ordination 
rules governing secular clerics, unless the Holy See has arranged 
otherwise; and an interesting example of how the rules are 
applied may be seen in a decision of the Congregation of the 
Council, 15 July, 1933,1 which denied to a member, precisely 
because he was not a religious, the benefit of incardination to a 
diocese by the method explained in canon 641, §2. 

There are a considerable number of religious societies with- 
out vows, and for the purpose of deciding such questions as the 
above they may be divided into three categories, Occasionally 
doubts may arise as to which category a given society belongs, 
but it will be found, for the most part, that the point is decided 
from the Constitutions, from the title of ordination, and from 
the rules determining the proper bishop for ordination and the 
granting of dimissorials. 

(i) Foreign missionary Societies are subject to Propaganda, 
and the mission oath taken by the members must be considered, 
and is often so defined in the statutes, as transferring a member 
from his diocese of origin; his aggregation to the Society, if not 
to be called incardination technically, is its equivalent for all 
legal purposes. This seems implied in canon 252, §1, and is so 
explained by the commentators, especially Stanghetti.? The 
decision, 15 July, 1933, concerned in fact a member of the 
Lyons Society for African Missions: a religious, but not a cleric 
incardinated in a diocese, may become excardinated by the 
method of canon 641, §2; a member of a missionary Society 
desiring incardination in a diocese must secure it like any 
secular cleric desiring to change his diocese, by the procedure 
of canon 112. Until this happens the missionary Society or 
Propaganda is responsible for him. 

(ii) Other clerical Societies without vows may enjoy the 
privilege or indult of giving dimissorial letters for the ordination 
of their members, in which case, and for the purpose of deter- 
mining subsequent responsibility, they are subject to the laws 
governing religious. The indult according the power to give 


1 A.A.S., 1933, XXXVI, p. 254. 
2 Prassi della S.C, de Propaganda Fide, pp. 34-44. 
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dimissorials usually makes it clear that, in the event of a mem- 
ber leaving the Institute, he must find a benevolent bishop to 
accept him, as directed for religious in canon 641, §1. Hence, 
also, the reply of the Code Commission, 2-3 January, 1918: 
by deciding that a Society without vows but possessing an indult 
for giving dimissorials must obey canons 965-67, to which 
canon 2410 is attached, it is implied that the Society is in this 
respect equivalent to a religious Institute.+ 

(iii) Finally, those Institutes which are neither subject to 
Propaganda nor enjoying an indult to grant dimissorials are 
governed, in principle, by the law relating to the ordination 
and maintenance of secular clerics, unless the Holy See has 
made some special arrangement, which will normally be in the 
approved constitutions. The proper bishop for ordination is 
defined in canon 956, and though many difficulties have arisen 
in its interpretation? they are not relevant to the present 
discussion. Notwithstanding a member’s aggregation to the 
Society, he is incardinated to the diocese of the bishop who 
ordains him or gives dimissorials, as the Code Commission 
answer implies by restricting to Societies with an indult for 
dimissorials the law requiring subjects to be sent for ordination 
to the bishop of the place in which the house of the Society is 
situated. 


RELIGIOUS WITH LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Do the disabilities of canon 642 affect a religious who is not 
permanently severed from his Institute, though living for valid 
reasons outside his religious house? (R.) 


REPLY 


Canon 606, §2: Superioribus fas non est, salvis praescriptis 
in‘can. 621-24, permittere ut subditi extra domum propriae 
religionis degant, nisi gravi et iusta de causa . . . pro absentia 
vero quae sex menses excedat, nisi causa studiorum intercedat, 
semper Apostolicae Sedis venia requiritur. 


1 Cf. Stanton, De Societatibus . . . sine votis, §131 ; Schaefer, De Religiosis, §609; 
Periodica, 1934, p. 57, records an opinion in the opposite sense. 
* Cf. THe CLercy Review, 1945, XXV, p. 229, and 1946, XXVI, p. 211. 
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Canon 638 : Indultum manendi extra claustra, sive tempora- 
rium, id est indultum exclaustrationis, sive perpetuum, id est 
indultum saecularizationis, sola Sedes Apostolica in religionibus 
iuris pontificii dare potest... . 

Canon 642, §1: Quilibet professus, ad saeculum regressus, 
licet valeat, ad normam can. 641, sacros ordines exercere, pro- 
hibetur tamen sine novo et speciali indulto: 1. quolibet bene- 
ficio.... 

S.C. Relig., 15 June, 1909; Fontes, n. 4393: ... SS. D.N. 
Pius Papa decimus decernere dignatus est, ut omnibus deinceps 
rescriptis, quibus saecularizatio perpetua vel ad tempus, aut 
votorum perpetuorum relaxatio, prout supra, sacerdotibus et 
clericis in sacris ordinibus constitutis conceditur, adnexae in- 
tendantur, licet non expressae, sequentes clausulae, quarum 
dispensatio Sanctae Sedi reservatur: Vetitis absque novo et 
speciali Sanctae Sedis indulto: 1. Quolibet officio. ... 

A religious dwelling outside a religious house may have: 
(1) simple leave of absence even for a long period, as in canon 
606, §2, in which case his status is not changed in the slightest, 
since he remains subject to his religious superior like any other 
religious ; (2) or he may have an indult of exclaustration, as in the 
first part of canon 638, in which case he remains a religious, it 
is true, since he is bound by his vows and must return to his 
Institute when the time limit of the indult has expired, but he 
is subject for the time being not to his religious superior but to 
the Ordinary, as in canon 639; (3) or he may be eventually 
secularized, when he ceases to be a religious and becomes a 
secular cleric. 

A religious with leave of since suffers no disabilities what- 
ever ; subject to his superior’s consent he may accept any office 
not incompatible with the religious state. It is equally clear 
that a religious who has been secularized suffers the disabilities 
of canon 642, §1.1 

But itis not certain whether a religious who has an indult 
of exclaustration suffers these disabilities. The view that he does 
is supported by Fontes, n. 4393, which distinguishes between 
perpetual and temporary secularization, applying the same 
disabilities to both. The temporary relaxation of vows, it is 

1 Cf. Tue Crercy Review, 1947, XXVII, p. 261. 
Vol. xxviii T 
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thought, now corresponds to what the Code calls exclaustra- 
tion, and comes within the term “ad saeculum regressus”’ of 
canon 642, §1 ; for, indeed, the reason for these legal disabilities 
applies equally, if not more so, to a religious with an indult of 
exclaustration.! The view that he does not suffer the dis- 
abilities whilst merely exclaustrated is held by most of the 
commentators we have consulted,? since from canon 19 laws 
of this character must be strictly interpreted, and so long as the 
religious is merely exclaustrated he cannot be included under 
the term “‘ad saeculum regressus”’. 

The numbers are certainly on the side of those who take 
the more liberal view, but the mtrinsic arguments seem about 
equal. There should be little practical difficulty, however, since 
the offices barred in canon 642 may only be obtained through 
the local Ordinary or other ecclesiastical superior, who may 
please himself in choosing either of these views until the point 
is expressly decided by the Holy See. 


Is Knitt1Inc SERVILE Work? 


Is there any modification at the present time in what used 
to be the accepted opinion that knitting is servile work and 
therefore prohibited on Sundays? Though relatively speaking 
a trifling matter, people like to know exactly what the law is, 
and some explanation seems necessary. (R.) 


REPLY 


Apart from canon 1248, which includes servile works 
amongst occupations forbidden on Sundays, the law is reticent 
on the subject, and the canonists commenting on this canon 
find it more convenient to refer readers to the teaching of the 
moralists. It is a topic which is too intricate for anything but a 
summary treatment here. We will assume that some excellent 
law-abiding girl likes knitting as a useful pastime, and_being 
perhaps of a scrupulous turn of mind asks a confessor whether 

1 Chelodi, De Personis, §287; Goyeneche, De Religiosis, §101, n. 


2 Schaefer, De Religiosis (1940), §556; Beste, Introductio, p. 435; TWiisaa¥. idal, 
De Religiosis, §425. 
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she is doing wrong ; the confessor hedges a bit but will usually 
give a decision that in all likelihood, in this instance at least, 
knitting is permissible. There are two ways of justifying his 
decision : 

(i) The traditional way as set out by all the manualists pre- 
supposes that knitting is in itself prohibited servile work, since 
it is bodily rather than mental labour and is directed towards 
bodily rather than mental utility. Priimmer, more successfully 
than most of the writers, suggests the criterion for distinguishing 
the knitting or other needlework which must be called servile 
from that which is liberal: “Illa opera manualia mulierum, 
quae ope quoque machinae (licet non ita perfecto modo) per- 
fici possunt, habentur tanquam opera mechanica et servilia, ut 
nere, suere, texere etc. ; illa autem opera, quae necessarie sunt 
manufacta, possunt considerari ut liberalia.”’ 

Priimmer, as do all the manualists, then refers us to a later 
section which shows that even this servile kind of knitting may 
be permitted for appropriate reasons. If the confessor is a parish 
priest, his decision may be the equivalent of a dispensation as 
permitted in canon 1245, §1; if not a parish priest, it is sanc- 
tioning the penitent’s use of epikeia. 

There is quite a lot to be said for this method: it is 
comparatively easy to understand; it is the tradition of the 
manualists in common use; it preserves the law in principle 
whilst permitting its non-observance. The objections are that it 
encourages formalism in Sunday observance; that the reasons 
justifying dispensation or epikeia are often extremely difficult 
to discern, and are introduced mechanically and unreflectingly 
as a legalistic device for avoiding an awkward situation; and 
that it is bad for Christian discipline to have laws which are 
so easily disregarded, giving the impression that ecclesiastical 
authority takes a thing away with one hand and gives it back 
with the other. 

(ii) A more recent solution suggested by some writers is 
based on a wider, though not necessarily a laxer, definition of 
prohibited servile work, which requires not only the elements 
traditionally associated with it but, in addition, the common 
Christian judgement of the locality, chiefly a matter of custom, 
that the occupation is opposed to the purpose of the precept, 
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which is to secure a weekly rest principally in order to serve 
God better. This concept does, indeed, trespass on the axiom 
finis precepti non cadit sub precepto, and the customary interpreta- 
tion is quite often influenced by considering whether the work 
is being done for gain or not; both of these aspects are disre- 
garded in the traditional view, and it may well be that the new 
outlook will create more difficulties than it solves. 

An explanation of this opinion by the present writer may 
be read in this Review, 1931, I, p. 333, and-a much wider, 
fuller and more documented treatment by Dr. L. L. McReavy, 
IX, 1935, pp. 269 and 453. One can discern amongst the 
modern manualists a growitig emphasis on custom as the inter- 
preter of this law, e.g. Wouters, Theol. Moralis, I, §705; and the 
question whether the work is being done for financial profit is 
again finding favour, at least as a criterion for doubtfully ser- 
vile work, e.g. Aertnys-Damen, Theol. Moralis, I, §507. 

If this approach to the subject is accepted, the decision can 
easily be given that knitting as a pastime is not servile work, 
and there will then be no occasion for a dispensation or 
for epikeia. If it is not accepted, we think that, even on the 
traditional lines of approach, the knitting problem will solve 
itself in course of time: its sanction by dispensation or epikeia 
will become so common and universal that the writers will 
declare it to be servile work indeed, but justified by custom. 


Hour For ANTICIPATING CHORAL MATINsS 


What is the earliest time at which choral recitation of 
Matins may be anticipated validly? (C.) 


REPLY 


S.R.C., 12 May, 1905, n. 4158, II: Utrum etiam in publica 
seu chorali recitatione Officium incipi possit hora secunda 
pomeridiana? Resp. Negative. 

S.C.C. Mutinen, 12 November, 1644: Sacra Congr. Conc. 
censuit petitam facultatem recitandi Matutinum esse oratoribus 
concedendam post Completorium praecedentis diei, pro arbi- 
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trio tamen Episcopi, et dummodo lapsa sit hora tertia post 
meridiem. (Thus summarized in Ferraris s.v. Matutinum, n. 35.) 

Canon 33, §1: In supputandis horis diei standum est com- 
muni loci usui; sed in privata Missae celebratione, in privata 
horarum canonicarum recitatione . . . licet alia sit usualis loci 
supputatio, potest quis sequi loci tempus aut locale sive verum 
sive medium, aut legale sive regionale sive aliud extraor- 
dinarium. 

(i) Though the rubrics of the breviary assume that Matins 
will be recited in the middle of the night, the attempts made by 
authority to enforce the rule have failed, so far as the common 
law is concerned. Even in St Thomas’s day anticipation was 
accepted for reasons both theological and canonical: “. .. cum 
enim dies incipiat a media nocte, videtur quod matutinas 
sequentis diei dicat in die praecedenti. . . . Sed contra, Deus 
clementior est quolibet homine. Sed homo non imputat debi- 
tori in culpam, si debitum sibi reddat ante tempus. Ergo multo 
minus Deus. Ad primum dicendum . . : quantum ad eccle- 
siasticum officium et solemnitatum celebritates incipit dies a 
vesperis : unde si aliquis post dictas vesperas et completorium 
dicat matutinas, jam hoc pertinet ad diem sequentem.””? It is 
quite certain that this outlook applied even to the choral office, 
at least for those who obtained an indult, though the Holy See 
continued to discourage it up to the middle of the eighteenth 
century. Sanction for its anticipation is now implied in the 
rubric for the antiphon of Our Lady when Matins immediately 
follows Compline. 

(ii) The hour at which Matins might be anticipated came 
to be regarded as about half-way between midday and sunset, 
a reckoning which was explicitly recognized as lawful for pri- 
vate recitation by S.R.C., 16 March, 1876, n. 3391: “quando 
sol medium cursum tenet inter meridiem et occasum”. The 
custom of using this reckoning even for the choral office became 
common, and is often found in the horarium printed in the 
liturgical calendars. By 1905 it was the opinion of most com- 
mentators that Matins might be anticipated privately as early 
as 2 p.m. and S.R.C., n. 4158, has sanctioned this reckoning, 
whilst explicitly refusing to sanction it for the choral office. 

1 Quodl. V, 28; Parma IX, p. 541. *E.g. S.R.C., 13 July, 1754, n. 2432.2. 
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Opinions -to the contrary held before 1905 must now be 
rejected. The position at the moment is that choral Matins 
may not begin at 2 p.m. but we have no certain ruling as to 
what hour in the afternoon it is permitted. Failing anything 
more definite we rely on §.C.C., 12 November, 1644, for the 
view that, apart from indults and lawful customs to the con- 
trary, the earliest hour for choral Matins in the common law 
is 3 p.m. This view is supported by Ephemerides Liturgicae, 1931, 
Pp. 47, a journal of recognized authority on such questions: 
“Si quaeras quanam hora vespere praecedente Officium possit 
inchoari, dicendum est prohibitum esse ne tertia hora nondum 
elapsa incipiatur.” The opinion, however, is widely held that 
the time directions, even for choral office, do not bind sub gravi, 
but in no case could the time be anticipated before 2 p.m. Even 
for private recitation an indult is required for fulfilling one’s 
obligation before that hour. 

(iii) In actual practice there should be no problem, since 
the appointed hour is usually determined in the rules and 
constitutions of religious or collegiate bodies bound to public 
recital of the office. Assuming, let us suppose, that this hour is 
3 p.m., it follows from canon 33, §1, that the reckoning is that 


in common use. In this country at the time of writing, legal 
time (double summer time) is in common use, and Matins 
may begin at 3 p.m. by the public clocks, even though by 
Greenwich time it is actually 1 p.m. E. J. M. 


ROMAN DOCUMENTS 


MARRIAGE CAUSES DURING 1946 
(A.A.S., 1947, XXXIX, p. 185) 


Apart from one decision dealing with property, all the issues 
decided by the Roman Rota during 1946 were marriage causes. 
There were seven concérned with various impediments, but the 
majority may be grouped under three familiar headings: 

i. Vis et Metus provided thirty-one cases, nineteen of which were 
successful. 
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ii. Defective consent produced sixteen cases, only nine of which 
were successful; and to two of these was attached a prohibition 
against contracting a future marriage, except with a previous oath 
taken before the Ordinary that the person’s intention is in accor- 
dance with the laws of God. 

iii. Impotence or non-consummation was proved in five of the eleven 
cases brought before the tribunal. 

In addition to the above, there were sixty-seven cases abandoned 
for reasons such as the death of one of the parties, or through failing 
to pursue the cause within the time permitted. Amongst these, 
n. XXXVI, not a marriage cause, is described as follows: “Cum 
intra statutum tempus duorum mensium actrix non solverit expensas 
praecedentis instantiae, R.P.D. Ponens, decreto diei 27 Maii, acta 
in archivo reponi iubet.” 

Since in many dioceses marriage causes are sent for a judgement 
in the second instance to a neighbouring diocese, the cases decided 
by the Rota must not be taken as the total of all ecclesiastical causes 
for a year throughout the Church. E. J. M. 


PATRON OF ITALIAN MOTOR-CYCLISTS 
LITTERAE APOSTOLICAE 


BEATISSIMA VIRGO MARIA, GRATIARUM MATER, VULGO “‘MADONNINA DI 
CASTELLAZZO”’, IN ALEXANDRINA STATIELLORUM DIOECESI VENE- 
RATA, RAEDARIORUM BIROTAS IGNIFERO LATICE INCITAS MODERAN- 


TIUM PATRONA CAELESTIS PRAECIPUA PRO ITALIA DECLARATUR 
(A.A.S., 1947, XXXIX, p. 223). 


PIUS PP. XII 


Ad perpetuam rei memoriam.—Flagrans erga Beatissimam Vir- 
ginem Mariam, Dei hominumque Matrem, pietas, omnibus christi- 
fidelibus constanter impenseque colenda, digna sane est quae, ex 
ipso Apostolico Nostro munere, in fidelium animis a Nobis excite- 
tur. Quod autem per Venerabilem Fratrem Petrum Iosephum 
Gagnor, ex Ordine Praedicatorum, Alexandrinum Statiellorum 
Episcopum, accepimus haud exiguam paterno animo Nostro laeit- 
tiam attulit. In oppido enim “‘Gasmonio”, quod nunc “‘Castellazzo 
Bormida”’ vulgo appellatur, ubi natus est Gregorius Grassi, ex Or- 
dine Fratrum Minorum, Orthosiensis in Phoenicia titularis Epis- 
copus, atque in Sinensi dicione pro Christi Fide Martyrii palma 
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decoratus, quem Nosmet ipsi inter Beatos Caelites nuperrime ad- 
numeravimus, celebre exstat Templum, Deo in honorem Beatae 
Mariae Virginis dicatum. Innumerabiles eo conveniunt devotae 
plebes, quae Mariam Virginem ‘‘a Gratia et a Creta” familiariter 
prope atque amice “La Madonnina di Castellazzo” italice nuncu- 
pant. Hisce vero nostris temporibus novum quoddam cultorum 
genus, ut ita dicamus, eandem Deiparae Effigiem venerari coepit, 
raedariorum nempe Coetus, birotas ignifero latice incitas moderan- 
tium, qui ‘“‘motociclisti” italica lingua appellantur. Enimvero quo- 
tannis ex multis Italiae regionibus, immo ex Helvetia atque e Gallia 
quam plurimi Gasmonium conveniunt huiusmodi raedarii, patro- 
cinium ipsius Virginis Mariae enixe imploraturi. Nec ipsorum 
pietas decursu temporis imminui videtur, quin etiam, infensissimo 
bello nuper composito, magis magisque ostenditur. Solent ipsi, die 
praesertim Gratiarum Matris festo, cum suis autobirotis ante sacram 
Imaginem sistere, ac dein transgredi, dum Sacerdos aliquis, vel 
etiam Episcopus, sollemniter benedictionem impertitur ; qua laeto 
hilarique animo recepta, festinanter abscedunt atque, magno strepi- 
tu ac fragore antiquissimas Romanorum vias percurrentes, celerrimi 
praeterlabuntur. Iterum ac saepius praedicti raedarii, Fidem in Deo 
ardentem fervidamque pietatem in Mariam Virginem ostendentes, 
Cuius quoque Effigiem super suis birotis ad faustum omen palam 
deferunt, a Rectore-Parocho eiusdem Sanctuarii, immo ab Epis- 
copo ipso, petierunt ut Deipara.a “Castellazzo Bormida”, in 
Pedemontana regione, praecipua ac primaria raedariorum: auto- 
birotas moderantium Patrona Caelestis, pro tota Italia, a Nobis re- 
nuntiaretur. Cum autem supra memoratus Alexandrinus Statiel- 
lorum Episcopus huiusmodi vota ac preces enixe Nobis rettulerit 
atque commendaverit, tantam Fidem tantamque pietatem peculiari 
rependendam praemio censuimus. Propterea, Antistiti eidem perli- 
benter gratificantes, auditoque Venerabili Fratre Nostro Carolo 
Sanctae Romanae Ecclesiae Cardinali Salotti, Praenestino Episcopo 
atque Sacrae Rituum Congregationis Praefecto, :certa scientia ac 
matura deliberatione Nostris deque Apostolicae Nostrae potestatis 
plenitudine, praesentium Litterarum tenore, perpetuumque in mo- 
dum, Beatissimam Virginem Mariam Gratiarum Matrem, vulgo 
**Madonnina di Castellazzo”’, in Alexandrina Statiellorum dioecesi, 
Patronam Caelestem praecipuam pro Italia, raedariorum birotas ignifero 
latice incitas moderantium, declaramus atque constituimus, cum 
omnibus et singulis privilegiis liturgicis patronis praecipuis compe- 
tentibus. Haec edicimus ac statuimus, decernentes has Litteras 
firmas, validas atque efficaces iugiter exstare ac permanere ; suosque 
plenos atque integros effectus sortiri et obtinere, illisque ad quos 
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pertinent, seu pertinere poterunt, plenissime suffragari ; sicque rite 
ijudicandum esse ac definiendum ; irritumque ex nunc et inane fieri, 
si quidquam secus super his, a quovis, auctoritate qualibet, scienter 
sive ignoranter contigerit attentari. Contrariis non obstantibus 
quibuslibet. 
Datum Romae, apud Sanctum Petrum, sub anulo Piscatoris, die 
x1 mensis Februarii, anno MCMxxxxvul, Pontificatus Nostri octavo. 
De speciali Sanctissimi mandato 
Pro Domino Cardinali a Secretis Status 
Dominicus SPADA 
a Brevibus Apostolicis. 


DECREE INTRODUCING THE CAUSE OF THE 
SERVANT OF GOD MATTHEW TALBOT! 


DECRETUM 


DUBLINEN 


BEATIFICATIONIS ET CANONIZATIONIS SERVI DEI MATTHAEI TALBOT 
VIRI LAICI. 


SuPER DvuBIO 


An signanda sit commissio Introductionis causae in casu et ad effectum 
de quo agitur. 


Hibernia pluribus abhinc saeculis Sanctorum insula hero- 
umque altrix meruit appellari. Fides enim, quam Palladius, a S. 
Caelestino Papa ad Hiberniam missus uti primus Episcopus, fortasse 
vigentem invenerat, praecipue vero paullo post a S. Patritio, quinto 
christiani aevi saeculo magis magisque propagata, tanta fecunditate — 
succrevit, atque virtutum perfectionem aluit, ut perbelle Dei Ser- 
vus Fridericus Ozanam scribere non haesitaverit: ‘“‘Primus fidei 
ardor, qui alibi ad martyrium adducebat, neophitos hibernos ad 
monasterium adducebat” (La civilisation chez les Francs, p. 97, Paris, 
1849). Porro multa monasteria, inde a sexti saeculi initio, condita 
sunt, ad quae plura hominum milia accurrebant, ut monasticam 
vitam profiterentur. Quae monasteria laetissimam sanctorum sege- 
tem protulerunt, e quibus nonnulli tantum honoris causa hic 
nominantur, qui seu monasticis virtutibus eminuerunt seu, apostoli- 
cum munus exercentes, fidem praedicaverunt, eamque non pauci, 

1 Reprinted, with the courteous permission of the Editor, from The Irish 
Ecclesiastical Record, July 1947. 
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effuso sanguine, confirmavere. Sancti Kiranus, Coémgenus, Endeus, 
Brendanus, duo Finiani, Columba, Lavinus, Kilianus, Frigidianus, 
Cataldus, Fridolinus, Cumianus, aliique quam plurimi—tantum ut 
de iis dicamus qui prioribus saeculis floruerunt—sanctorum cultu 
honestantur. 

Speciali vero mentione digni sunt Columbanus et Gallus, qui in 
continenti Europa celeberrima monasteria condiderunt, multo- 
rumque monachorum patres sunt effecti. Nec sanctae Virgines 
desunt, quae, pariter Deo dicatae sanctitatis laureolam sunt assecu- 
tae e. gr. Ita, Dympna, Attracta, Laelia; inter quas celeberrima 
eminet S. Brigida Kildarensis. Nec saeculorum decursu, nisi forte 
per brevissimum tempus, vivida haec fides aliquantulum eclipsim 
est passa, immo saevientibus acerrimis haereticorum insectationibus 
a saeculo xvi ad nostra fere tempora Hiberni admirabili fortitudine 
atque constantia crudelia supplicia sufferre maluerunt, quam avi- 
tam religionem deserere. Plurimi autem, patria extorres, apostoli per 
universum fere orbem facti, catholicam fidem late propagarunt. 
Tot heroum sanguis totque passiones non modo mirabilis huius 
gentis fidem confirmaverunt, sed etiam ei alieni iuris potestatisque 
immunitatem nostris hisce diebus merito comparaverunt: no- 
vumque exortum populare reipublicae regimen Constitutionem sibi 
sanxit, cuius exordium sollemnem catholicae fidei professionem 
exhibet. 

Verum plurimi quidem, inimicorum vexationes patiendo, mar- 
tyres facti sunt, de quorum nonnullis Beatificationis seu Canoniza- 
tionis causa pertractatur; non desunt tamen qui, christianam per- 
fectionem sectando, heroicum videntur assecuti esse gradum, de 
quibus pariter in sacra hac Congregatione agitur. Hi sunt Maria 
Aikenhead, Sororum a Caritate in Hibernia fundatrix atque Mat- 
thaeus Talbot, operarius, cuius causam Sacra haec Congregatio, 
admodum probabili felicis exitus spe, modo aggreditur. Faxit Deus 
ut huius Servi Dei exemplum operarios a doctrinis socialem ordinem 
evertentibus praeservet, eosque in avita catholica fide confirmet. 

Dublini anno 1856 humili loco e Carolo Talbot et Elisabeth 
Bagnal honestis coniugibus, qui duodecim genuerunt filios, Mat- 
thaeus die 2 Maii natus, die 5 eiusdem mensis lustralibus sacri 
baptismi aquis regeneratus est. Pueritiam summa morum inno- 
centia domi atque in ludo Fratrum Scholarum Christianarum (Irish 
Christian Brothers) transegit, cum parentum pientissimorum, tum 
magistrorum exemplis et hortationibus incitatus. Duodennis manua- 
libus operibus addictus, sensim sine sensu ebriositati indulsit, frustra 
ab hoc vitio utroque parente eum retrahere conante. Quindecim 
circiter annos in vitio perseveravit, sacramentorumque frequentiam 
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intermisit; nec tamen in fide naufragium fecit, neque ab omni 
religionis opere sese abstinuit, neque in castitate deliquit. 

Anno 1884 amantissimae divinae providentiae dispositione fac- 
tum est, ut quodam sabbato, quum ob intermissam per hebdoma- 
dam operam pecunia careret, atque ad locum, quo amici convenire 
ad bibendum solebant, accessisset, sperans se ab eis fore ut invi- 
taretur, spe fuit frustratus. Fucosam amicitiam huiusmodi exosus, 
divina opitulante gratia, a malo recedere et ad bonam redire fru- 
gem regredi statuit. Paenitentiae sacramento se Deo reconciliavit 
firmumque sollemne propositum (pledge) a quolibet inebrianti 
liquore ad trimestre se abstinendi emisit. Trimestri proposito fide- 
liter exsoluto, hoc ad annum renovavit, dein in perpetuum nuncu- 
pavit, quod ad mortem usque sui victor perfecte servavit. Nec satis: 
talem enim vitam inauguravit, quae, praesertim in operario, vix 
concipi post. Praeterquam quod enim fidelissime ac summa dili- 
gentia munia sibi commissa exsequebatur, corporis afflictationes 
sponte suscepit. Nuda tabula pro lecto, assere pro cervicali, obsoletis 
saccis, hiemali quoque tempore, pro stragulo utebater. Ferreis 
catenulis corpus arcte praecinxerat, quae diu noctuque carnem 
cruciabant. Toto fere anno ieiunabat, parcissimum cibum genuflexus 
sumens. 

Somno brevissimo contentus, totam fere noctem orando extra- 
hebat. Erga B. Virginem intensissimo amore flagrabat. Tertio 
Franciscali Ordini adiunctus, huius regulas sancte observabat. Uno 
verbo, virtutes omnes ita usque ad mortem exercuit, ut inter 
aequales vir sanctus haberetur. 

Die 7 Iunii anno 1925 dum iter facit ad sacrum audiendum 
subitanea morte fuit correptus. 

Sex tantum post annos in Dublinensi Curia Informativus pro- 
cessus constructus est super sanctitatis fama, super scriptis, postea 
vero super cultu numquam exhibito. Die 27 Novembris anno 1937 
Sacra haec Congregatio decretum pro scriptis edidit. Plures interim 
postulatoriae epistolae Summo Pontifici pro huius causae introduc- 
tione oblatae sunt ab omnibus Archiepiscopis et Episcopis Hiber- 
niae, a Praeside Gubernii, a Nuntio Apostolico, a pluribus Abbati- 
bus, a Superioribus provincialibus plurium Ordinum seu Congre- 
gationum, a Syndico Dublinensi, ab Opificum Sodalitatibus, aliisque. 

Servatis itaque de iure servandis, instante Illtho ac Revrho 
P. D. Dionysio Mac Daid, Collegii Hibernorum Rectore atque 
huius Causae Postulatore legitime constituto, die 25 mensis huius, in 
ordinario Sacrorum Rituum Congregationis coetu, Erhus ac Rev- 
tus D. Cardinalis Raphaél Carolus Rossi, Causae Ponens seu 
Relator, dubium proposuit discutiendum: An signanda sit commissio 
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Introductionis causae in casu et ad effectum de quo agitur atque de ea 
retulit. Erni ac Revi Cardinales, relatione hac suffragiisque officia- 
lium Praelatorum, nec non R. P. D. Salvatore Natucci scripto et 
voce auditis, omnibus mature perpensis, rescribere censuerunt: 
signandam esse commissionem si Ssmo placuerit. 

Facta autem ab infrascripto Cardinali die 28 eiusdem mensis 
relatione Sstho D. N. Pio Papae XII, Sanctitas Sua rescriptum 
Emorum Patrum ratum habens, commissionem Introductionis causae 
Servi Dei Matthaei Talbot Sua Manu dignata est subsignare. 

Datum Romae, die 28 Februarii a. D. 1947. 


% C. Carp. Satorti, Ep. Praen., §. R. C. Praefectus. 
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Collected Papers. By R. A. L. Smith. With a Memoir by David 
Knowles. Demy 8vo. Pp. 128. (Longmans. 8s. 6d.) 


I REMEMBER very vividly meeting Tony Smith in Oxford Street 
one bright day in the late autumn of 1943. He was a trim figure in 
naval uniform, and he had under his arm one of the first copies of 
Canterbury Cathedral Priory which the Cambridge University Press 
had just published. He was doubly happy, for the book was a fine 
piece of work, and, also, he had just returned from his honey- 
moon. He spoke eagerly of plans for work, of history, and, perhaps 
most deeply, of the Catholic impact on the modern mind. Quiet- 
spoken, slight and gentle, he was a happy and ardent enthusiast 
for Catholic lay action. It came as a great shock to learn, less than 
six months later, that he was dead. 

With the death of Tony Smith English Catholic scholarship 
suffered a severe loss. Discerning readers had noticed the name of 
R. A. L. Smith as the winner of the Royal Historical Society’s 
Alexander Prize Essay for 1941, and had commented on his articles 
in the English Historical Review. Catholics had noted his work in 
the Downside Review, and a number of papers on modern themes in 
the Month. He was a recent addition to the Executive of the Sword 
of the Spirit, and in the same autumn of 1943 Longmans had 
published his useful if somewhat slight survey of Catholic social 
teaching entitled The Catholic Church and Social Order. The extent of 
the loss which we suffered can he measured more accurately by the 
papers which have here been collected and are introduced by a 
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simple, unaffected memoir from the pen of Dr David Knowles. It 
is good to have the Alexander Prize Essay reprinted as well as the 
two papers on “The Central Financial System of Christ Church, 
Canterbury” and “The Financial System of Rochester Cathedral 
Priory”, both from the English Historical Review. This was Tony 
Smith’s chosen field, and he wrote both as a pioneer and as an 
authority. Yet, many reading this book will think that perhaps 
his most penetrating paper is the study of “Lord Acton’s Life and 
Work” which appeared, ironically enough, in The New Statesman 
and Nation, and indicated the lines along which Smith might later 
have written something of a re-assessment of Acton. Death, at the 
early age of twenty-nine, robbed him of the opportunity. It robbed 
his friends, too, of a singularly charming and lovable character, and 
the Church of a gifted and zealous son. May he rest in peace. 
ANDREW Beck, A.A. 


Archbishop Stepinac—The Man and His Case. By Anthony Henry 
Count O’Brien of Thomond. Pp. 83. (The Standard (1938), 
Ltd., Dublin. 3s. 6d.) 


On the last page of his book Count O’Brien of Thomond quotes 
part of a public speech by Tito made at Zagreb three weeks after 
Mgr Stepinac’s condemnation in October of last year. The Yugo- 
slav dictator asserted the determination of the regime in Yugoslavia 
to attack individual bishops and priests of the Catholic Church 
while protesting their respect for the Church itself. His programme 
of expurgation might indeed be referred to Bacon’s quip of “‘Curing 
the disease and killing the patient.” The Liberator added these 
words, concerning possible intervention on behalf of the victims he 
had in mind: “We need not fear any campaign. They will shout to 
their hearts’ content, and then the storm will abate, because they 
will weary of it... .”” Unhappily Tito’s prediction of apathy or 
acquiescence, call it what you will, among Western democracies 
in spite of wanton mockeries of justice seems to be already fulfilled. 
Protests were made at the time of the trial by various public men 
in most parts of the world. But they have proved less energetic and 
far less effective than Mgr Stepinac’s own resistance to the Nazi 
occupation forces and their puppet Croat regime during the war 
years. No doubt the Primate of Croatia was the champion of a 
people who deeply loved him, and upon whose following he could 
count when any conflict arose. There is some measure of difference 
between Mgr Stepinac’s position as a champion of the rights of 
others, and that of statesmen who have supported the rights of 
Mgr Stepinac. But the difference is also one of interest and of moral 
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courage. Those who might have brought some check to the course 
of injustice have wearied, sooner perhaps than Tito had dared to 
hope. 

It is opportune to draw attention to Count O’Brien’s book, in 
order to prevent Catholics at least from forgetting the valiant Arch- 
bishop, whose present fate, a term of imprisonment, is practically 
a death sentence. The author of this small volume deserves the 
name of European by his knowledge of most of the countries and 
languages of the Continent. It certainly requires an outlook wider 
than that of any one nation or racial group to understand the diffi- 
culty of Mgr Stepinac’s position at Zagreb. He, who sympathized 
with the Croat desire of political autonomy within the Yugoslav 
State, was faced with a Croat State under German management, 
where racialism was propagated and enforced as law. Count 
O’Brien gives a fine account of the Archbishop’s struggle against 
forced conversions to Catholicism and racial persecution, and of the 
enormous help he gave to those in need. The writer, a friend of the 
Archbishop, had been in frequent contact with him for several 
years before the German invasion of Yugoslavia in April 1941. He 
can therefore write with great feeling and no less understanding, of 
the single-mindedness and purity of intention of this man who was 
at all times and above all things the spiritual pastor of his flock. 
With all the care one expects of the competent jurist that he is, 
Count O’Brien is at pains to present translation from original texts 
and to date his documents. In the limits of a brochure he has given 
a clear statement of Mgr Stepinac’s character and achievements, 
and a vindication of his innocence. The People’s Court, a non- 
judicial body which condemned him, could produce no evidence of 
any imprudence or blunder in the relations he had to maintain 
with the enemy for the sake of his flock. 

This is a book, with its photogravure cover, to put on the 
Catholic book-stall, so that people may not forget to pray, nor grow 
weary of drawing the attention of others to this question. If the 
price seems too much even for today, at any rate the proceeds from 
the sales go to charity and you have some fine photographic plates 
included ; so buy it and be sure to pass it round when you have 


read it. RX: 





Social Contract—Essays by Locke, Hume and Rousseau, with an Intro- 
duction by Sir Ernest Barker. Pp. lxi +- 440. World’s Classics 
Series. (Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 3s. 6d.) 


Sir Ernest BarkER’s previous work in the history of political 
thought gives fair promise of interest and value to any new venture 
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he may make in this field. Readers of his introduction to this collec- 
tion of essays by Locke, Hume and Rousseau on the theory of the 
Social Contract will not be disappointed. His suggestion that “‘the 
collocation (of these three writers) may furnish the reader with an 
admirable exercise in thought” might equally well be applied to 
the analysis of the theory and its history which he has prefixed to 
these essays. 

Jean-Jacques Rousseau’s Du Contrat Social, first published in 
1762, occupies half the volume. It is given in a new translation by 
Mr Gerard Hopkins, the chief merit of which seems to be that, 
although Rousseau’s concise sentences have frequently been broken 
up and brief phrases added to gain greater clarity, the terse style of 
the original has been preserved by the use of shorter sentences. 
John Locke is represented by the second and more constructive of 
his Two Treatises on Government, entitled An Essay concerning the True 
Original, Extent and End of Civil Government, which appeared in 1690. 
Between these two expositions of the Social Contract theory comes 
David Hume’s attempt to refute it in his brief essay On the Original 
Contract, dating from 1748. Care has been taken throughout to secure 
the exact original text in this edition. 

As Sir Ernest Barker shows in the first section of his introduc- 
tion, the theory which introduced the notion of contract into the 
relations between members of the State had been propounded by 
the Scholastics, particularly by St Thomas. Yet there was a difference 
between the mediaeval Schoolmen and the modern theorists of the 
Social Contract. It is pointed out in this introduction that the notion 
of Social Contract is composed of two ideas: the contract of Society, 
or pact by which men bind themselves to form a society, and the 
contract of Government between rulers and subjects in virtue of 
which the governing body may be said to exercise its power. Pro- 
fessor Barker shows that the Schoolmen were concerned exclu- 
sively with the contract of government, modern contractualists with 
the contract of society. But that is not the sole, nor even the most 
important, difference between the two schools of thought. In an 
admirable summary of St Thomas’s teaching on the subject, Pro- 
fessor Barker recalls the distinction made by the Angelic Doctor 
between the principium or essential substance of authority, which is 
from God, its modus or constitutional form determined by the people, 
and its exercitium or actual enjoyment conferred, and possibly with- 
drawn, by the people. It is these words “‘principium or essential sub- 
stance” that indicate the gulf separating Aquinas from Locke, 
Rousseau and others. For the latter, the power of government 
was given by the people in whom it had its source. According to 
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traditional Christian thought, authority is from God; the people 
merely designate the holders of that authority and choose from among 
the contingent possibilities the form of constitution under which that 
authority is to be wielded. The limitations and possible dismissal 
to which the ruler was subjected by his people and by the Pope were 
based partly on the contractual nature of his office, but also on the 
divine origin of his authority. Similarly the ruler could require 
obedience in virtue of his divine commission. 

Curiously enough, Professor Barker has noted these elements of 
difference between mediaeval and modern thought, yet he has 
failed to set forth clearly the essential distinction between them. It 
is precisely this Thomist analysis which allows the conciliation of the 
Divine Right of Kingship with the contractual relation between 
ruler and subject, whereas Hume, in the essay reproduced in this 
collection, rejects both notions because neither can separately give a 
satisfying solution to political problems. 

In the course of his examination of the idea of the social con- 
tract, Sir Ernest Barker states that “we can hardly believe in a 
contract of government without believing, at any rate implicitly, in 
a contract of society’, whereas “‘it is possible to believe in the 
second, without believing in the first” (p. xiv). Yet on p. xv, after 
rejecting the notion of society as constituted on a basis of contract, 
he admits that the State “‘may be fairly conceived in terms of 
contract”, may be regarded “‘as constituted on a basis of contract 
. .. though seldom created by an act of contract”. It is difficult to 
see how these two statements avoid contradiction; they are at least 
confusing in their apparent opposition. It would seem quite ad- 
missible that although human society is a natural association of 
social and political animals, requiring no contract at its origin, the 
actual establishment of a particular form of government may be 
ascribed to a contract. In other words, we can believe in a con- 
tract of government without believing even implicitly in a contract 
of society, provided we admit that the contract establishing a form 
of government is not the ultimate source of authority in the State. 

The three remaining sections of the introduction are valuable 
expositions of the thought of Locke, Hume and Rousseau, in par- 
ticular of the opinions they put forward in the essays printed in 
this edition. Locke accepts the notion of an original contract 
resulting in an organized society for the preservation of order, to 
secure a remedy against the imperfections present in the pre-social 
State of Nature. Government is, for him, based upon trusteeship, an 
unbalanced agreement whereby the governing body is responsible 
to society as a whole without possessing the rights that a contract 
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would concede. Rousseau postulates the original contract of society 
as a means of raising man from the primitive condition of a State of 
Nature. But in order to preserve the freedom of each individual, 
Rousseau rejects the idea of a selected legislative, or parliamentary 
democracy. Legislation must emanate from a “general will’ ob- 
tained by the votes of all without the interference of political parties. 
Professor Barker had long ago pointed out! the connexion between 
Plato’s idealization of the Polis and Rousseau’s exaltation of the 
sovereignty of the small political community. It is of interest that he 
approaches Maritain’s judgement* that Rousseau’s theory leads 
finally to totalitarian dictatorship, by the overriding power given 
to the souverain or constituted society against the individual, the 
setting up of an executive capable by its smaller numbers of coercing 
the unwieldy legislative, and the possible emergence, finally, of one 
legislator to interpret the general will. 

Hume objects to the contractual theory, first because there is 
no evidence of the existence of contract and consent in actually 
existing governments, and secondly because the resolving of alle- 
giance to authority into fidelity to a contract founds one obligation 
upon another “‘of like force and authority”. “The general interests 
or necessities of society are sufficient to establish both,” he adds. 
Professor Barker endeavours to establish the obligation of fidelity 
to contract as primary and fundamental to that of allegiance to 
authority. He might perhaps have found a better justification for 
both in the Thomist distinction already mentioned. The members 
of society may choose their rulers, or consent to their hereditary 
title; but once they have consented, their allegiance is due by 
reason of the divine commission of authority to the ruler of the 
State. 

But in any case this small volume deserves a careful scrutiny 
now that the basis of social and international obligations is shifting 
even further from the rational acceptance of objective law to the 
voluntarist and subjective notion of consent revokable at will. For 
anyone interested in the modern chaos of political ideals here is a 
precious aid in the study of doctrines widely though often uncon- 
sciously followed today. Let it be added that the handy pocket size 
and moderate price of this book commend it as an addition to a 
_  student’s library. And are not all priests students of human affairs? 

R.. &. 
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1 Greek Political Philosophy: Plato and his Predecessors. By Ernest Barker. 2nd 
edition, London, 1925. I have been unable to verify the exact reference. 
2 Scholasticism and Politics, p. 94. 
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Anglo-Saxon Saints and Scholars. By Eleanor Shipley Duckett. Pp. 488. 
(Macmillan. 255.) 


One of the great achievements of twentieth-century scholarship has 
been to discover some of the conflicting forces that were shaping the 
English mind in the seventh and eighth centuries. A glance at the 
poetry of the period, fortunately now available, reveals how deeply 
pagan the country was at the time, in spite of Christian infiltration. 
There were also those long disputes between the Celtic and Roman 
monks over questions as varied as the date of Easter and the shape 
of the tonsure. Alongside the violence of these quarrels (that some- 
times occasioned even bloodshed) flowed a steady life of study and 
manual labour led by the monks in the peace and quiet of their 
monasteries. 

Miss Duckett has adopted a novel way of illustrating the main 
tendencies of this age, by concentrating her attention upon four 
men: Aldhelm of Malmesbury, Wilfrid of York, Bede of Jarrow, and 
Boniface of Devon. Round these she has built up four chapters that 
not only relate their lives and estimate their work, but also offer a 
detailed account of their background. It is thus, for instance, that 
Aldhelm illustrates by his early training the two conceptions of 
monastic life: Roman and Celtic. When we come to Bede we are 
introduced to details of the monk’s everyday life as well as to the 
work of Abbot Biscop. Connexions and comparisons are established 
that give the book unity and coherence. 

It is method of treatment rather than depth of research that 
makes this a valuable book. As in her previous study, The Gateway 
to the Middle Ages, Miss Duckett has used to the full her vast know- 
ledge of books in order to present their contents as a more palatable 
dish. Her principal authors here are obviously Stenton and Hodgkin, 
although her bibliography mentions several others from many dif- 
ferent countries. In places she just follows the events of Earle and 
Plummer’s Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 

Lack of original research does not, however, mar the value of 
the book. In her preface, Miss Duckett confesses that her MSS. had 
fortunately received a “criticism of form for which every page cried 
aloud”’. It is evident that the author has taken great pains over style 
and general presentation. She possesses the unique gift. of being 
able to mingle imagination with genuine scholarship. Filled with 
allusions to her sources, all faithfully recorded, her text is most 
readable and fascinating. 

It is true that the strange names and complicated events some- 
times tire a reader eager only for enjoyment, but the book is indexed 
well enough to allow him quickly to refresh his memory of the 
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facts. Perhaps a few genealogical tables, diagrams, maps and illus- 
trations would have rendered the book even more captivating than 
it already is. 

In her epilogue Miss Duckett sums up the generally accepted 
characteristics of the Anglo-Saxon mentality: love of kin, mystery 
and deep emotion, ruggedness and constancy, interest in craftman- 
ship. One point, however, she stresses at various points in the book, 
perhaps because of her own particular interest. She says of the 
Anglo-Saxons (pp. 456-7): “Most marked in this human bond 
between them and theirs was their bearing towards women, so 
different from that of continental monks and Fathers. They looked 
upon women with the respect given her among the Germans who 
dwelt in ancient days beyond the Rhine. As to the pagan Germans 
woman was mysteriously gifted with the power of prophecy, so to 
these Anglo-Saxons there seemed nothing amiss in the rule of 
spiritually-gifted women over men, in the learning of women in 
literature both sacred and pagan, in the simplicity of affection, 
gladly welcomed and gladly told.” 


The Doctrine of St Augustine on Sanctity. By Edward J. Carney, 
O.S.F.S., §.T.L. A dissertation submitted to the Faculty of the 
School of Sacred Theology of the Catholic University of America, 
in partial fulfilment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor 
of Sacred Theology. Pp. 121. (The Catholic University of 
America Press, Washington, D.C.) 

From the outset of this dissertation, the author is anxious to restrict 

his field of enquiry to the notion of ontological, rather than moral, 

sanctity in the doctrine of St Augustine. He holds that the best 
method of approach is a study of sanctity according to the three 
great heresies of St Augustine’s day: Manicheism, Donatism, and 

Pelagianism. He studies St Augustine’s attack upon these errors 

and brings out the principal elements in his conception of sanctity: 

the Trinity, Baptism, Charity and Grace. 

The dissertation follows the traditional lines of the university 
thesis. It is copiously annotated with extracts from St Augustine’s 
writings and commentaries. Fr Carney has been able to use par- 
ticularly books and articles written in France and Belgium by that 
team of scholars who for a number of years have been producing 
the Bibliothéque Augustinienne, under the direction of Fr Fulbert 
Cayré, A.A. Most of his borrowings from St Augustine’s works are 
cross-referenced according to both Migne and the Corpus Scriptorum 
Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum. 


The treatises that have generally been useful to Fr Carney 
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are obviously St Augustine’s controversial writings, especially those 
against the Manicheans and the Donatists. But although we may 
understand the author’s not wishing to show a chronological develop- 
ment of thought in his account of either the heresies in question or 
St Augustine’s doctrine, we feel that he would have done well to 
use the Confessions, Dialogues, Retractations and Soliloquies in order to 
expound some of the philosophical notions that explain St Augus- 
tine’s teaching on ontological sanctity. Plato is just as important as 
Mani for a true appreciation of St Augustine. He is the source of his 
theory of exemplarism. In the same way we understand the Augus- 
tinian emphasis upon Wisdom by referring to Cicero. St Augustine 
did not write a philosophy as such, but he was an eminent philoso- 
pher, and his philosophical thought, conceived in his early years, 
inspires all his writings. This especially should be understood by a 
person studying his doctrine of ontological sanctity. 


Spiritual Problems of Our Times. By Luigi Sturzo. Pp. 182. (Longmans. 
12s. 6d.) 


Don Luic1 Sturzo, now in his sixties, has led a life that more than 
justifies his right to speak of present-day spiritual problems. Before 
the Fascist regime he played an important part in helping the 
lower classes of Italy to organize trade unions and co-operative 
societies. He was mayor of Caltagirone, provincial councillor of 
Catania and vice president of the Italian Municipalities. He even 
became an important political leader, creating the Partito Popolare 
that fought Fascism for four years before being dissolved. While 
other anti-Fascists (such as Signor de Gasperi) remained hidden 
at home waiting for better days, Don Sturzo travelled in almost 
every country of Europe, writing over twenty books in Italian, 
French and English. In 1940 he settled in America, where he 
published the present volume in 1945. 

It is primarily as a priest that Don Sturzo treats of present-day 
spiritual problems. He realizes the importance of his experience yet 
he refuses to write memoirs, pleading that he is “‘not free to make 
public the spiritual confidences of friends and adversaries”. He sums 
up all great spiritual problems as being expressions of either the 
quest of the Truth or the quest of the Good. Most of these problems 
have always existed, yet they should be treated with reference to 
present-day circumstances. To each the author offers a solution 
based on Christian principles that can hence be acceptable only to 
the believer. 


In spite of the credentials of the writer and the sincerity of his 
motives, the book fails as a study of spiritual problems of our times, 
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chiefly because of the vagueness of its purpose. In the chapter on 
“Christians in the Present-Day World”, Don Sturzo admits that 
the number of true believers is a small minority. In his preface he 
says that it is for these that he has written his book, and yet he also 
says that he has not intended to produce a “practical guide for 
faithful souls”. We gather then that to these faithful souls he offers 
the principles of the solution to the world’s spiritual problems. But 
the faithful know the principles. They need practical direction. It 
is the unfaithful who need the principles and the book is not written 
for them. There is no need, for instance, to tell the faithful that 
art should be decent, and yet if one is to tell the unfaithful such a 
truth, one needs more than nine printed pages in which to do it. 

Perhaps the cause of this weakness lies in the fact that the book 
is really a series of collected papers that were originally written 
with different intentions in mind. It is a mistake to put together 
various essays, challenges, accounts of conversations and call them 
chapters. The result often lacks coherence and purpose, having no 
more usefulness than that of a more or less interesting record of a 
man’s activities. It is thus that the first chapter of this book is 
devoted to a most abstruse study of the greatest modern philo- 
sophical problem, that of time. Then in fifteen pages is treated the 
perennial question of discursive and intuitive knowledge of God. 
After a study of the Absolute we descend to such practical subjects 
as parochial life, plain chant and youth clubs. But there is little 
logical connexion between the various conclusions and all this has 
been said before in different contexts. 

The most satisfactory theoretical approach to the spiritual prob- 
lems of our times, for a person whose Faith is sound, is that of his- 
tory, because these problems have been born of such divergent 
minds that only the historical method can reveal all the different 
shades of their complexity to a Christian who already understands 
the main issues at stake. The practical approach can be made by 
using experience, but here one should beware of hasty generaliza- 
tions. It is dangerous policy to mix up in a book of two hundred 
pages philosophy, history, moral and pastoral theology, even when 
we conclude it all with considerations on the vision of God—unless, 
of course, we wish to write memoirs. It is Don Sturzo’s memoirs 
that would probably help individual Catholics (especially Italians) 
to solve their spiritual problems, for these might record how such 
problems came about and how, if at all, they were solved. 


S. R. 
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As in a Mirror. By Father James, O.F.M. Cap. Pp. 144. (Mercier 
Press, Cork. 8s. 6d.) 


In an earlier book entitled The Music of Life Fr James was 
prompted by the beauties of nature in Spring and Summer to seek 
for origins; and as his mind explored the material world in search 
of meanings and causes, he was drawn to a loftier contemplation 
until at last he found himself at the feet of God. Again he is moved 
by nature’s loveliness—this time in her autumnal vesture—to reflect 
upon the messages she brings from God to man, and to unfold his 
thoughts for the benefit of his readers. The image of trees pictured in 
still waters brings the desire of finding reflections elsewhere. With 
uncommonly keen powers of perception the author looks about him, 
seeing on every side the nearness of God to His children reflected 
with startling clarity, as in a mirror. 

True Franciscan that he is, Fr James very early in his book 
speaks of St Francis, who reflected the divine so truly, even in hands 
and feet. Other saints readily come to the mind when it reaches 
Francis, until they are all grouped about the Mirror of Justice, Mary 
the Mother, the living image of the perfect Son. The words and 
thoughts of saints lead the author on to a multitude of reflections. 
He philosophizes upon matters so diverse as to seem unconnected 
one with another, and yet there is a strong thread of purely Catholic 
thought linking every chapter with those that follow or precede. 
Conscience, Freedom, Intolerance, Truth; Suffering, Suggestion, 
Pessimism, Tears ; and numerous other words seemingly promising 
little beyond dry thinking, all give rise to a series of delightful 
reflections wherein the sympathetic reader may see the true mean- 
ings of things, and ultimately the comforting reality behind them all, 
the lovingkindness of the all-good God. 

Fr James, like a true philosopher, leaves his deepest subjects 
until less profound matters have been dealt with, and then bids his 
readers follow him along the thorny paths that open out upon the 
Origin of Evil and the Problem of Pain. Surely they will never 
survive the adventure! But fears are soon dispelled when Faith 
comes with its strengthening Grace; and even in these dark and 
troubled waters of our most difficult problems we may find the 
reflection of God’s eternal mercy. Very happily the author brings 
his book to a close withthe gorgeous beauty of that wonderful 
vision seen by the Apostle John at Patmos. And the final picture in 
the reader’s mind, the image that remains, is the reflection of the 
divine word promising the immortal life, rich and complete, that 
shall come with the soul’s possession of the eternal reality of God. 
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A Symposium of the Life and Work of Pius X. Preface by the Most 
Reverend Amleto Cicognani, D.D., Apostolic Delegate to the 
U.S.A. Pp. xili + 304. (Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, 
1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. Washington 5, D.C.) 

Catechetical Documents of Pope Pius X. Edited by Joseph B. Collins, 
D.D. Pp. Ixviii + 204. (St Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N.J.) 


Truty American in their completeness and generous proportions 
come two publications from the United States, issued “with a view 
to promote the Cause of the Venerable Servant of God, Pius X”’. 
With the exception of a few feeble words by H. G. Wells, no English 
writer comes to mind as having disparaged Joseph Sarto: and had 
Wells lived to see the evidence here assembled, perhaps he would 
have retracted what he wrote. It is difficult to imagine a case for 
true greatness and genuine sanctity being more abundantly proved 
than is that for Pius X in these amazingly full volumes compiled by 
a score of authors, each of approved scholarship. 

The details of the saintly Pontiff’s life are well known, but 
Fr Raphael M. Huben, O.F.M., S.T.D., a Professor of Wash- 
ington University, gives the whole story anew. In fifty masterly 
pages, with numerous carefully annotated references, he compresses 
the “Life” into a finely finished biographical sketch wherein he 
shows the man, the priest and the pope, in an ascending order of 
greatness. His work is followed by chapters from various eminent 
authors to emphasize different aspects of Joseph Sarto’s claim upon 
the Catholic world for recognition as a saint. When one has com- 
pleted the reading of this work, a sentence comes involuntarily to 
the lips: ““The finger of God is here.” 

In the second volume mentioned above we are given all the 
catechetical documents, numbering thirty-five, that were issued 
during the pontificate of Pius X, mostly from his own hand. The Latin 
text is printed in full, and English translations of all the documents are 
provided by Dr Collins of the Catholic University of America, who 
prefaces the volume with a biographical note to bring out the par- 
ticular circumstances under which Pius X issued the various Apos- 
tolic Letters and Constitutions of which the volume is composed. 

In view of what these two publications tell us, and from the 
growing reputation for extraordinary sanctity of one of the greatest 
popes of modern times (how richly the Church has been blessed in 

‘her recent popes!), we confidently look for steady progress in the 
Cause of Beatification. Should it happily mature until Joseph Sarto 
is proclaimed a saint, America will have reason to be grateful for the 
part she is taking in the matter. Her contribution in the two volumes 
here spoken of is deserving of that frequently misused word— 
“monumental”. L. T. H. 
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The Churches? Part in the Provision of New Centres of Community Life 
is the title and subject of a recent pamphlet (6d.) from the National 
Council of Social Service, 26 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 
Community Centres, and Community Associations to promote 
them, are growing rapidly especially in new housing areas and, as 
Community Service Clubs, they date back to endeavours of unem- 
ployed in the 1930s to devote their involuntary spare time to the 
service of the neighbourhood. The aim of the Centre is to provide 
facilities for various societies, cultural, recreational and social, and 
so to encourage a spirit of intercourse and civic responsibility which 
may be lacking in a neighbourhood where families have been 
drawn to live together from other parts. In its predecessor, the 
Settlement, the task was often promoted by workers from outside 
living in an area and endeavouring to serve it. The Centre repre- 
sents the newer type of social service and is in the hands of the people 
themselves and the popular local societies immediately concerned. 

This account of the subject is prepared by the Central Churches’ 
Group, a small committee representing Cathclics, Anglicans, Free 
Churches and Jews along with the staff of the National Council, 
and it carries a commendation by the Cardinal Archbishop of West- 
minster and the heads of other religious denominations. (Fr L. 
O’Hea, S.J., and Fr E. Langdale are nominated to the Group by 
the Cardinal.) It describes the growth and aims of the Centres, the 
service which they render, the assistance which they need from the 
Churches, possible grounds of conflict and of misunderstanding, and 
the various statutory authorities and voluntary organizations con- 
cerned with the work. 

The pamphlet is one of a series of Bulletins issued by the Churches’ 
Group and specially addressed to clergy. The previous issue dealt 
with the Care of Old People and the next will be devoted to ques- 
tions arising from the Curtis Report on Children without Homes. 
Three or four issues appear in the year and can be had post free 
from the National Council for an annual subscription of 2s. 

Also from the National Council of Social Service comes the first 
issue (June-August 1947) of Social Service, price 2s. 6d., a well- 
produced quarterly which will be of help and interest to all con- 
cerned with voluntary and official social work. Apart from special 
articles on current problems, there are features dealing with social 
work in progress, classified recent answers to questions in Parlia- 
ment, a list of Government publications, reviews of periodicals and 
books and a library list. 
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A History of the Church 
Vol. HW 1270-1517 
By Philip Hughes 


“There are pages in this powerful book which will provoke 
disagreement, ‘udgements which are hard, even if justified. 
There is not the slightest attempt at whitewashing. But it is 
infinitely better that a Catholic historian should say these 
things frankly, even if there may be exaggerations, than that 
we should be considered fearful of facing the truth. Fr. Hughes 
has done us all a service, and he has done it with both liveliness 
and courage.” Tne Clergy Review 


‘‘Father Hughes has given an excellent review of the inter- 
dependence of human affairs, political, religious and economic. 
He aims at that rare objective of historians, a real unity of 
history—a psychology of history—and he has succeeded 
admirably. He is, of course, our foremost English ecclesiastical 
historian.” Irish Independent 
* . . above all, we must thank Fr. Hughes for. . . the 
candour with which he treats this curious, fascinating and yet 
shallow age. He has the great advantage of writing Church 
history, not,only with a well-informed mind, but from a clearly 
defined theological standpoint which provides him with a 
criterion far more certain and ruthless than that of any secular 
historian.” Blackfriars 


“It deserves to be read by every serious student of the later 
mediaeval period.” Methodist Recorder 


25s. net 


PLEASE ORDER FROM YOUR BOOKSELLER 


SHEED & WARD, LTD. 
110-111 FLEET STREET, E.C.4 
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Space and Spirit 
Theories of the Universe and the 
Arguments for the Existence of God 


SIR EDMUND WHITTAKER F.R.S. 


“‘A miracle of historical balance and scientific accuracy. There is 
hardly a superfluous word in it.’’ The Record 6s. net 


Bishop Berkeley’s 


Philosophical Commentaries 
generally called the COMMONPLACE BOOK 
An editio diplomatica edited by A. A. LUCE M.C. D.D. Litt.D. 


‘‘An authoritative work indispensable to students of Berkeley’s 
philosophy.’’ Spectator 

“Students of Berkeley for many generations to come will be 
grateful to Professor Luce for this fine piece of work.’ Nature 
Edition limited to.400 copies Price 34 guineas 


ee 
Thomas Nelson & Sons Ltd 
Parkside - Edinburgh 
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ucket 


BRITAIN’S GREATEST 
CATHOLIC BOOK CENTRE 


NEW e SECOND-HAND BOOKS 


American and Foreign 
Catholic Books Stocked 


BOOKS SENT ALL OVER 
THE WORLD 


Books bought. Whole libraries 
purchased for cash. 


The Catholic Literary Monthly 
“DUCKETT’S REGISTER” 
News and Views of Catholic Books. 
3d. Monthly. 4/- a year—Post Free. 


Visit our extensive showrooms 
where you can browse or buy 


140 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 


Opposite Gaiety Theatre; facing Aldwych 
Telephone: Temple Bar 3008 Telegraph : Gallows, Estrand, London 
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Altar Wines 


AFONA VELALTAR 


Shipped from South Africa Shipped from Portugal 
LIGHT TAWNY WINE WHITE SWEET ALTAR WINE 
115/- per dozen 115/- per dozen 
MEDIUM DRY from Portugal 122/- per dozen 


DOZENS OR PART DOZENS DOZENS OR PART DOZENS SUPPLIED ; ALSO SUPPLIED IN BULK ALSO SUPPLIED IN BULK 


Ask for samples from: 
S. POWELL & SON (LONDON) LTD. 
108 THE BROADWAY, WIMBLEDON, S.W.19 | 





TELEPHONE: LIBERTY 4288/4289 


For perfect audibility in places 
of worship use a MAGNETA 
speech amplifying system 


For further particulars write to 


THE MAGNETA TIME COMPANY LTD., Leatherhead, Surrey 


Telephone: ASHSTEAD 866 (8 tess) 


Vili 
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FRANCIS TUCKER & CO. LTD. 


E Tabernacle Safe illustrated above 
is one of many designs which can be 
supplied by Francis Tucker & Co., Ltd. 
It is circular, 24” high, 14” diameter, 
and made of steel covered with sheet 
brass, lined with cedar wood and silk. 
Designs of other Tabernacles or any 
Church Furnishings will be sent on 
application to: 


The Manufactory, Cricklewood Lane 
London, N.W.2 
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Blessed Julie Billiart. Statue, in Portland Stone, erected in the 
garden of the Convent of Notre Dame, Colman’s Hatch, Sussex. 


Statue, 4’ 6” Pedestal, 2’ 6” 
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Church Contracts Dept. 


28 ASHLEY PLACE $s LONDON = S.W.| 
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VESTMENT SPECIALISTS 


Telephone ; VICtoria 3932 


' VANPOULLES 


Gov. Dir.: L. C, APPLETON 
Ecclesiastical Embroiderers 
and Church Furnishers 


258-260 Vauxhall Bridge Road 
WESTMINSTER S.W.1 






























ARTISTIC METALWORK FINE LINENS 
Amply made Gothic Vestments from £12: 12s. complete. 


A pure linen Alb and Girdle for £5:5s. Please ask for new 
Stock List 


Telegrams : VANPOULLE CHURTON LONDON 


FE PSE ae 


o* gO 


g 
Supplies Available 


‘Hyde & Sons 


80-82 SEEL STREET, LIVERPOOL 


DIRECT SHIPPERS OF ALTAR WINE 


Be satisfied and obtain your require- 
ments from a CATHOLIC firm 
established nearly 80 YEARS 
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Telephone: WELbeck 5431 (2 lines) 
Telegrams: “REGAUGE, WESDO, LONDON”. 


“CREDO” 
LISBON ALTAR WINES 


108’- PER DOZEN 


& 
QUOTATIONS are subject to prevailing market 


fluctuations based on Shippers’ Ruling Prices which 
ensure the greatest possible advantage 


DELIVERIES IN FREE, NON-RETURNABLE PILFER-PROOF CARTONS 
Also supplied in Casks of various sizes at reduced prices 


SAMPLES AVAILABLE ON APPLICATION with facsimile copies of 
Ecclesiastical Certificates of Approbation 


Bottled. at as high a strength as permissible by Canon Law ensuring brilliant 
condition indefinitely. OBTAINABLE IN VARIOUS STYLES 


Telegrams or ’phone requests for emergency quantities of 
one, two or three bottles despatched per Registered Parcel 
Post, guarantee delivery within twenty-four hours 


Pérsonal attention given to all enquiries 


Altar “Credo” Wines 
ALBERT H. WETZ 
19 MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1I 
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WALKER ORGANS 


Walker ‘‘Model Organs’’ specially 
designed to meet the requirements 
Sr Miami of Churches and Chapels where 
Crgen Builders space and expenditure are limited. 
A new standard in value and 
design of small pipe instruments 
—built on substantial lines at 
economical cost with the same 
high standard of construction and 
craftsmanship associated with 
Walker Organs of larger size. 
Descriptive leaflets may be had 
on request. 





















=> 


J. W. Walker & Sons, Ltd. 








PURE ALTAR WINES 
“Winum HMissale” 


CAREFULLY SELECTED 

FULLY CERTIFIED REGULARLY ANALYSED 
GUARANTEED RELIABLE 

UNEQUALLED IN VALUE 


The Sale of ‘“VINUM MISSALE”’ was authorised by the late 
Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster and by many other 
Archbishops and Bishops 


E. STAFFORD & CO. 
QUEEN ST. CHAMBERS, EXETER 








Braintree Road — Ruislip - Middlesex 
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THE PIONEERS OF ELECTRICAL 
is TIMEKEEPING 


The Synchronome Electrical Impulse Clock was first 
produced in 1895. Since then hundreds of Churches and 
Educational Establishments have been fitted with the 
Synchronome System of timekeeping. 

It is independent of the main supply and one Master 
Clock will control any number of subsidiary dials and 
also a Turret Clock if required. 

The following is a short list of Catholic Establishments 
- that have been fitted with the Synchronome System of 
electrical timekeeping : 


DOWNSIDE SCHOOL, Chilcompton. 
ST. ANGELA’S HIGH SCHOOL, 
Forest Gate. 
STONYHURST COLLEGE AND 
OBSERVATORY, Blackburn. 
| 
HEYTHROP COLLEGE, 
Chipping Norton. 
| MOUNT ST. MARY’S COLLEGE, 
Chesterfield. 


BEAUMONT COLLEGE, 
Old Windsor. 





CONVENT OF OUR LADY OF ZION, 
Bayswater. 

ST. KATHERINES COLLEGE, 
Tottenham. 
BUCKFAST ABBEY - -_ Devon. 


Write for further information and Technical details and 
particulars of rental scheme. 


fe SYNCMRONORE oo up 


AQBDEY ELECTRIC CLOCK WORKS — MOUNT PLEASART — ALPERTON 


TELEPHONE: WEMBLEY 3643 
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Liturgical Conference 


of America 


The Society of St. Gregory has received its con- 
signment of the Proceedings of the AMERICAN 
LITURGICAL WEEK, 1945, and copies may be 
obtained for 8/-, post free, from Miss Dorothy 
Spear, Ivy Bank, Entry Hill, Bath. 


@ The Society of St. Gregory is the sole English Agent 
for these publications, which are of great importance 
to English Catholics interested in the work of the 
Liturgical Apostolate. 














short list of popular prayer-books now in stock avail- 
le in a choice of good bindings, at reasonable prices | 


Anima Divota : 2 ; : ; : 3/6 
Come Lord 2 : : ; ; . y 4/6 
Lord God ; : ; ‘ : 4/6 
Epistles and Gospels (Pulpit . : : ‘ 10/6 
Holy Bible ‘ : : ~,. Tas 
Key of Heaven : + Gt all prices from 2/6 to 15/- 
Manual of Children of Mary Immaculate © . ; 3/6 
Manual of Our Lady of ee Succour 5/- and 10/6 
My Leader in Life . ‘ . 2/6 and 5/6 
New Testament, Douai_. ; ‘ aI6. 5/-, and 7/6 
Visits to the Blessed Sacrament . : 
Treasury of the Sacred Heart 


Order from your usual Repository or from 
BURNS OATES 


Publishers to the Holv See 
28 ASHLEY PLACE . LONDON 














SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS 


The charge is fourpence per word, per insertion. Minimum 
charge 5/-, prepaid. Box numbers sixpence extra per insertion. 


ONTEXT, The First British Catholic Digest. Published monthly. 12s. a 
year, from Context House, 34 North End Road, London, N.W.11. 
DECORATIVE Art Guild undertakes painting work in Convents, Col- 
leges, etc., as well as Church decoration. 43, Lower Belgrave Street, 
S.W.1. Sloane 9303. 
GIVE generously to Father Bernard Whelan’s Church Rebuilding Fund 
at St. Thomas More’s, Swiss Cottage, N.W.3. The present Church is a 
converted studio. 
HAVE you seen Duckett’s Register, the monthly devoted to Catholic 
books ? Send 4d. for a specimen copy or 4s. for an annual subscription to 
Duckett, 140 Strand, London, W.C.2. 
HEELAS OF READING.—Church Cleaning by Mobile Vacuum Plant 
a speciality. Expert advice on Death Watch Beetle and treatment, 
preservation of Timber in Churches and Historical Buildings. Estimates 
Free. Write, or Telephone Reading 4411. 
OVER 120 young men are now here preparing for the priesthood, follow- 
ing in the footsteps of 500 who have already reached ordination. 
Donations would be thankfully received by Fr. CLEMENT Ticar, S.J., 
Campion House, Osterley, Isleworth, Middlesex. 
"THE CARDINAL HINSLEY MEMORIAL FUND is still open. Please 
send a contribution, however small, to the Hon. TREASURER, Arch- 
bishop’s House, Westminster, S.W.1. 
"THE LONDON CATHOLIC CHOIR AND ORCHESTRA. (Patron: 
His Eminence Cardinal Griffin ; President : The Lord Sempill.) The only 
Society of its kind for Catholics in London. Rehearsals in Westminster 
for sixteenth Season weekly from 22nd September. Hon. Sec.: P. A. 
Brennan, 1, Derby Hill Crescent, $.E.23. 
WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL CHRONICLE AND DIOCESAN 
GAZETTE. Published on the first of each month. Four page art 
supplement. a subscription 6s. post free. W.C.C., Archbishop’s 
House, S.W. 





Subscriptions to the 


CLERGY REVIEW 


Per annum, post free: 
British Isles, Eire, Dominions, and Colonies - 258. 
Australia and New Zealand - - - - 30s. 
United States of America - - - . $6 


London - - - 28 ASHLEY PLACE, S.W.1 

Eire - - 22 D’OLIER ST., DUBLIN 

Australia & Nee Zealand ADVOCATE OFF ICE, 
MELBOURNE 


Subscriptions may also be handed to any established newsagent in any 
part of the world 





’ keelusively Clerica , 
Ouifitters é Furnishers 


eg to notify. 
B52 Hierarchy 


and Catholic Gergy 
that pending the 

rebuilding of their 
Berners Street 
premises they are 
now established at 


One minute from the B.B.C. 
Three minutes from Oxford Circus Tube Station. 
Telegrams: Vanheems, Wesdo, London. 


Hours of Business: 
Not open on 





